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“With this ‘selvage’ edge, 


The Barrett Company, Li 








the roof won’t leak 
along the seams!” 


“Yes sir, that’s another thing you 
never have to worry about with 
Barrett Mineral-Surfaced Roofing. 
The laps will stay tight.” 

For the 2-inch “selvage” edge is 
an easy and accurate guide for mak- 
ing your laps the right width. This 
selvage makes it a simple matter to 
distribute the cement evenly, and 
keeps the cement from streaking 
down the roofing. And once this roof- 
ing is laid, the laps are sealed to stay 
put—permanently weathertight. 


Put this rot-proof, rust-proof roof- 
ing on your buildings and you can 
forget it—put it completely off your 
mind! Barrett Mineral-Surfaced 
Roofing never needs care or main- 
tenance—no painting, no staining, 
no upkeep of any kind. It’s there to 
stay. It’s there to give you long 
years of weathertight protection. 

Another thing—it’s fire-safe. If 
flying sparks or embers light on your 
roof they will fizzle out harmlessly. 
(And that’s important when you 
live far from a fire-department.) 


Then, too, Barrett Mineral-Sur- 
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ROOFINGS 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 


ited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 










































faced Roofing is good looking. Its 
surface of fadeless mineral in attrac- 
tive colors (soft red, moss green, or 
shadowy blue-black) gives farm build- 
ings a trim, well-kept appearance. 

And the cost? It’s surprising that 
such a roofing—durable, attractive 
and fire-safe—is at the same time 
highly economical. Low in first cost 
and easy to lay! You can do an ex- 
pert job yourself, for the 2-inch 
“selvage’’ edge makes it easy to 
keep the seams straight. 

All in all, sound economy points 
straight to a roof of Barrett Mineral- 
Surfaced Roofing. See this durable 
roofing at your dealer’s. He can 
show you other Barrett Roofings, too 
—something to meet every need. 
Or use the coupon below. 





MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York 


Please send me free literature describing roofing suitable for the 
building (or buildings) checked. 


Mineral-Surfaced Shingles 
Everlastic Giant Shingles 
(Russet-brown Green Red Blue-black) 

Everlastic Single Shingles 

Everlastic Multi-Shingles 

Everlastic Octagonal Shingles 
(Green Red Blue-black) 


Roll Roofings 
Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced 
Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced 


(Green Red Blue-black) 




















HOUSE HOG PEN 
GARAGE CORN CRIB 
BARN SILO 

CHICKEN HOUSES SHEDS peer 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know. what’s 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
50 cents, one year for 25 cents; to sub- 
seribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries, two years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.’’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 
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GOING TO THE FAIR? 
WEAR YOUR OLD SHOES 
AND BE COMFORTABLE 











Shall Alfalfa Replace Corn? 


ERE’S a new name—Arthur J. Mason. 
Make a note of it, for it is likely you 
will hear more of it in the future. 

Next month The Farm Journal will tell 
tbout Mr. Mason, and the revolutionary 
methods he has developed on his Illinois 
farm. Just one of Mason’s contentions is 
that corn is much too wasteful a crop, both 
of time and soil, and that alfalfa must take 
its place. Imagine the Corn Belt raising no 
cm! You ‘must under no -circumstances 
miss this extraordinary article, coming in 
September. 

September will be a fine big issue, in all 
ways. A. B. Ross continues his series of 
articles on the soil and its bacteria, dealing 
especially with the facts about phosphorus 
that have recently come to light at Cornell 
and elsewhere. 

B. W. Snow will write a review of the live- 
stock situation, with special reference to 
priees next year. Perhaps you did not 
know it, but Snow has a highly organized 
reporting force of his own, covering all im- 
portant farm areas, and his information is 
both up-to-the-minute and often much more 
accurate than government reports. 

Rufus M. Jones, who is one of the great 
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leaders of the Society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers, in America, contributes in 
September another of our series of sermon- 
talks on the question ‘‘Why Are We Here?”’ 

Boyd Rist writes about ‘‘Our Biggest 
Landlord’’—Frank G. Ashbrook on _ the 
trade names given to different furs, some- 
times for dishonest purposes. Other good 
reading, full of interest and information, 
and mostly illustrated, will be: 

Duck Sandwiches and Duck Dinners. 

The One-Room School Comes Back. 

Those Crooked Commission Mea. 

A Manure Pit You Can Build. 

Low-Cost Water System. 

Apples for Export. 

A One-Man Farm and a Woman. 

Shoes and Feet. 

Co-Operative Protection. 

—and many more. 

Next month, too, I will announce a new 
contest, on a subject that every farm family 
knows about, with very liberal prizes. You 
can win a check and be doing a real public 
service, both at the same time. Look for 
the announcement, next month. 





The cover picture this month is another of 
John Kabel’s remarkable photographs. Don’t 
you like it? It seems to us like Summer 
itself. 

Next month Loren Holmwood, who has 
painted so many delightful covers for us, 
has another one in which a freckle-nosed boy 
and a mirror are prominent. There is some- 
thing else interesting about it, too, but we 
won't tell what until next month. 
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Need Advice? 


If you don't take advantage of the National 
Service we offer to all Our Folks, it’s your 
loss. Maybe you don’t need any kind of 
information, help, or advice. If so, fine—we 
are very glad. If you do need anything of 
the sort, this is the place to come. It’s free. 





Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with 
The Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe 
and pay for several years in advance, we 
guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued fer any 
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reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 





Philadelphia Next Summer 


The splendid old city in which The Farm 
Journal is published is positively going to 
have, in 1926, a celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

There has been a long fight in the city over 
the Sesqui-Centennial. Powerful groups of 
citizens have been arguing and plotting, 
some for a big World’s Fair, some for a small 
fair, some for no fair. A great many Phila- 
delphians believe that an event like this does 
a city more harm than good. 

However, as I say, there is going to be a 
Sesqui-Centennial, and it will be worth 
seeing. A great many conventions of busi- 
ness men will be held here, and an immense 
new stadium for all kinds of athletics is al- 
ready half-built. 

There will be plenty of room. Philadelphia 
has about 2,000,000 population, now, and is 
accustomed to taking care of great crowds of 
people. 

Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland all have magnificent 
road systems, and motor tourists going east 
should go this way. 

Finally, we want to see Our Folks at the 
Farm Journal office, and show them the 
up-to-the-minute plant where the biggest 
and best farm magazine in the world is 
printed. I believe it’s the best, anyway, and 
you surely can’t blame me for that! 





Editor. 





a@” Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cerdance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., and La 
Crosse, Wis. 
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For Ford Owners 
There is a U.S. Tire to 
meet every need. 

U.S. Royal Balloons 
29x4.40 straight side 
U.S. Royal Balloon-T ype 

31 x 4.40 clincher and 

straight side 
U.S. Royal Cords 

30x3% regular and extra- 

size clincher, 30x 3% and 

31x4 straight side 
U.S. Royal Extra Heavy 
Cords 

30x 3% clincher for com- 

mercial and extra heavy 

service 
USCO Cords 

30x3 and 30x3% clincher, 

30x3% and 31x4 straight 

side 

USCO Fabrics 
30x3,30x3% and 31x4 
clincher 









F you want the full comfort 
that the balloon principle is 
meant to give, you must not 
over-inflate your balloon tires. 


If you pump them up too hard, 
you lose the cushioning effect 
that comes only with true low 
air pressure. 


Yet many balloon tires cannot 
be run at ideal cushioning pres- 
sures without early, uneven and 
disfiguring tread wear. 


This is not so with U.S. Royal 
True Low Pressure Balloons. 


Here are balloon tires that can 
be run at genuine low air pres- 
sure with perfect safety to the 
tires. 


They have the new flat “Low- 
Pressure Tread”—a tread that 
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Get the Full Benefit of True Low Pressure 
with U.S. Royal Balloons 


distributes the weight evenly 
over the entire tread surface. It 
gives far greater area of road 
contact than is possible with a 
round tread. 


U. S. Royal Balloons are built 
of Latex-treated Web Cord. 
This patented construction gives 
the great strength and flexibility 
essential to full balloon cush- 
ioning and service. 


Ride on U.S. Royal Balloons 
and you will really enjoy the 
greater riding comfort that you 
have been looking for in balloon 
tires—plus long service. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade @ Mark 


U.S. Royal fs. Balloons 


Built of Latex-treated Web Cord 
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High Farming at Elmwood 
By Tim Webb 
EAR Mr. Editor: 


Every time I write you a letter I 

am tempted to talk about our weather 

at Elmwood, until I remember that the 

subject that is m@st interesting to us will 

le very uninteresting to most of your 
readers. So I refrain. 

But this month I am going to save myself 
gme trouble by asking you to reprint part 
fone of Jacob Biggle’s letters, which you 
printed thirty-some years ago. It is on 
the subject of long-range weather forecasts, 
which I see they are still talking and writing 
about insome newspapers. I found it enter- 
taining, and maybe some of your readers 
will, too. 

“Asa rule, a man who undertakes to tell 
about the weather for a year ahead,” wrote 
Judge Biggle, “‘has a screw loose in his upper 
sory, and knows no more about the future 
thin the average citizen, which is nothing. 

“Now I will undertake this business my- 
velf in arational way, and your readers may 
judge after I get through how I have made 
wit, There are some things I see very clearly 
ihead that will interest everybody, and 
these I will proceed to designate. 

‘In the first place we may expect for next 





year a pretty big time in this country. We 
will have a great deal of weather of one sort 


or another. We will have violent snow- 
and hail-storms, terrible cyclones, sweeping 
floods, low temperature, high barometers, 
dense fogs and much perfectly clear weather. 
The cold will be severe, especially in north- 
ern latitudes and particularly in the winter 
season, and those living in the South may 
expect much warm, sultry weather. There 
will be loud thunder and vivid flashes of 
lightning in many portions of the land and 
worse in June and July than in any other 
months. So much for the weather. 

“Crops will be good, especially on those 
farms where the owner applies plenty of 
manure and plows and harrows well. The 
man will succeed best who says to his men, 
‘Come on’ and not ‘go on!’ The farmer who 
tries hard if he has a good wife to help him, 
and children to lend a hand, will pay his 
transient debts if he has any, his taxes, 
and lift part of the mortgage. 

“The man who feeds moldy hay to his 
horses and has a musty barn and dirty 
mangers will be likely to have his horses die 
of choking distemper, or some other disease; 
and the foul hog-pen, and nothing but corn 
fed to the hogs, will bring on hog cholera as 
likely as not. 

‘The man who eats terribly fast, bolting 

down a tremendous lot of sau- 
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sage, buttered batter-cakes, drinks 
two cups of strong coffee and 
swallows a half peck of fried pota- 
toes for supper, is going to have 
dyspepsia. He will take some 
sort of bitters for relief, but this 
will only make matters worse. 
And he who never eats any raw 
fruit and no bran bread, will be 
taking seidlitz powders all to no 
purpose. 

“Harriet says that the man who 
abuses his horses and cows, and 
treats any of the dumb animals 
cruelly, will some day wish he 
never was born. 

“T am willing to let these proph- 
ecies rest upon their merit, and 
my reputation as a prophet stand 
or fall upon their verification. If 
these things do not turn out as I 
say they will, I will retire, other- 
wise I claim a substantial footing 
in this prophecy business.”’ 

It looks to me, Mr. Editor, as 
if Jacob Biggle’s prophecies prob- 
ably came true that year, and will 








juggling act? 


Why does he have to pick our barrel for his 


again in 1926. How about it? 
T. Webb. 




















The Weather Expert 
By Walt Mason 


HE weather prophet 
the jaded souls of men. 
daily his decrees, explaining why we roast or 


in his den, annoys 
He hands down 
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freeze. Today we shiver, in our woe, be- 
cause somewhere there “low.” To- 
morrow we shall bake or fry, because some- 
where there is a “high.” I do not like the 
weather chief; he is unmoved by human 
grief. He sits up in his moldy tower, like 
Marianna in her bower, and scans his 
dreary maps and charts, and plies his dark 
and mystic arts. He doesn’t care if people 
freeze and have rheumatics in their knees; 
he doesn’t care a whoop or wurst how many 
kitchen pipes may burst. The weather is to 
him a game, and stolidly he plays the same. 
While we are thawing frozen toes, he rants 
away about his lows. When icicles are in 
your eyes, he hands us bunk about his 
highs. There’s nothing human in his spiel, 
and no emotion does he feel. If he would 
help us cuss a streak, when hot winds blow, 
week after week, if he’d admit he nas a 
pain, when his old world is soaked with 
rain, he might draw closer to our hearts; but 
no, he reads his dippy charts, and -through 
the same old motions goes, discussing ‘tire- 
some highs and lows. 
a eg 
Peter Tumbledown’s fall from the old cherry- 
tree ladder was not the end of his bad luck. 
They had no sooner got him home and plumped 
him into bed rather heavily, than the old slats 
under the bed-spring (there were only two of 
them) gave way, and let Peter down in a heap. 
He got one or two extra bumps, but what hurt 
Peter worst was the way the neighbors laughed. 
eS PO 
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An untried friend is like an uncracked nut. 
ww Ow 


Do not expect a perfection in children 
which you have not yet attained for yourself. 
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way Schwartz Brothers ‘describe 

the grain blower in use on their 
farm in Waukesha county, Wis. ‘‘It saves 
the labor of five or six men ordinarily needed 
to take the grain from the thresher, and does 
the job- better than the men would. The 
continued blowing of air will help dry damp 
grain, too. The womenfolk like the new 
idea, too, for there are fewer men to cook 
for.”” Note the photo above. The threshed 
grain is blown through the pipe from the 
thresher to bin in the barn. Pretty slick, 
isn’t it? The blower can be attached to any 
kind of separator. 


“Brees labor-saver ever,” is the 


‘‘Beekeeping for Beginners,” Circular 35, 
Kentucky Experiment Station, Lexington, 
Ky. <A dandy; free to Kentucky folks, 
above address. 


‘‘Dalea grows best on thin land,” says a 
report on this new legume that is being put 
through its paces by Iowa Experiment 
Station. The station sent out small lots of 
seed for trial, and reports are now on hand 
for two years. It is sowed with small grain 
in spring and after the grain is cut the 
Dalea grows two or three feet high. This 
growth, turned under, makes good manure. 
The seed can also be sown on clean ground 
in midsummer. We hope seed of this crop 
will not be sold at prices anything like 
Hubam clover was a few years ago. 


What would you do if your hay-rope 
broke and you couldn’t get a new one? 
Would you call sonny to fix it? That’s 
what Kent Stoodley’s dad did, and it was 
no job at all for Kent, because he learned 
rope splicing by joining a, farm-shop club 
conducted by the county club agent. If 
other New York boys, who don’t belong to 
farm-shop clubs, will write the Topics in 
Season Editor, they can learn where to get 
a fine booklet telling how to splice rope, tie 
all kind of knots, etc. Stamp, please. 
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- ‘Topics 1n Season 








The oldest farm—who has it? That is, 
the farm which has been longest in the same 
family. David L. Chadeayne, Ossining, 
N. Y., has an old one, as the following 
letter shows: 

‘The farm I own and now live on has been 
in the family and occupied by the Chad- 
eaynes 170 years, having been purchased by 
my great grandfather April 4, 1755 from 
William Skinner, a son-in-law of Stephanus 
Van Courtland, who 
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is six hours; in Lyon county, only 4.4 hour, 


Building a new barn? Make a place in 
it for a few head of sheep, and start with 
few bred ewes this fall. Editor will te 
vou where to get free blue-prints and bill of 
materials for a combination horse, cow and 
sheep barn. Also, where to buy purebred 
ewes. Stamp, please. 


‘Alfalfa is the berries for Canada this. 
tles,” says A. W. Ox- 





owned a large tract 
of land in this sec- 
tion known as Van 
Courtland Manor. 
This farm was part 
of plot No. 7, on the 
south side of Croton 
River, and was prob- 
ably about the first 
land sold by the 
Manor in this sec- 
tion. I also have 
a copy of a war map 
made by Washing- 
ton’s engineers in 
1776, covering this 





ley, of Winneshiek 
county, Iowa. A.W, 
had a patch of the 
thistles in his pas- 
ture, and it wasn't 
getting any smaller. 
He broke up the 
patch, limed the soil, 
sowed oats and al- 
falfa in spring. Al 
falfa and thistles ran 
neck and neck that 
first’ season, but the 
second spring alfalfa 
took the lead. Whea 
time came to cut 








section, when his 
troops were sta- 
tioned about two 
miles from this farm. This map shows the 
location of this house with the name of 
Daniel Chadeayne.”’ 

Who can beat this? 
England folks. 


*‘A 40-watt light,” I said to the clerk in 
the electric store. ‘‘I guess that’s the right 
size for a trouble light, anyway,”’ I added. 
“We sell a special non-breakable bulb for 
trouble light on autos,” said he. ‘See here 
—you can throw it on the floor and it won’t 
break.”” He threw the light on the floor 
and it didn’t break. So, I decided that it 
is always best to tell the salesman what you 
want to use your purchases for when you 
go to buy. I had broken 
three of the ordinary 40- 
watt lamps, and if I hadn’t 
(as an afterthought) told 
the fellow what I wanted 
to use the fourth one for, 
I guess I would still be buy- 
ing lights. & 


Speak up, New 


The farm work-day is 
longer than it used to be, 
judging by what farmers 
are doing in several coun- 
ties in Minnesota. In Steele 
county, the working day is 
2.4 hours longer than it 
was in the years 1902-1907 
and in Cottonwood an 
Jackson counties it is 1.3 
hours longer. These in- 
creases are the same for 
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Kent Stoodley, Jefferson county, N. Y., saved the day 
by splicing the hay-rope for his dad. Can you splice 
a rope so it will run through a pulley? 


week-days as for Sundays. 
In Steele county, the length 
of working day on Sunday 





The old Chadeayne homestead at 
Ossining, N. Y. 


alfalfa, the thistles 
were left behind. 
After two cuttings 
of hay, only a few thistles remained. [You 
can sow alfalfa in August.—Editor.] 


Two things—yes, even three—that farm 
folks don’t use enough of are creosote, col- 
crete and pamt. How so? This way: 
Creosote to make wooden fence-posts last 
longer; the annual bill for wooden fence- 
posts is tremendous. Concrete for perma- 
nence; foundations, posts, feeding -floors, 
watering-tanks—no end of things Paint 
to save the surface and improve the appeal 
ance of all farm buildings. There are othet 
uses for all these three things; I have only 
scratched the surface. G. M 


Ul 
“Painting on the Farm” is a new Farmers 
Bulletin (No. 1452) free from the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. ©. t 
from your Senator or Representative. t 
tells all about how paints are made, how ‘9 
prepare a surface for painting, how to 
the amount of paint needed, and how ; 
put the paint on. Write for your copy "8 
away, above address. 





Stunts for August 


OW alfalfa. Sow cover crop ii the 
orchard. he state fair 
Take the family to the state fab. 
Plow ground for fall wheat—the sooner 
the better. f : 
Put harvesting machinery a cov 5 
Don’t leave canvases on the binde 
’em off and roll ’em up. 3 ‘ 
Treat beans with carbon bisulphid wo 
putting them away, to preven 
eating them. 
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Can Europe Teach Us Forestry? 
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E have a great advantage In _ 


2D the pines and other evergreens. In most 








being able to take from Europe && 

the results of centuries of ex- 
perience in growing trees, but we have not yet reached the point 
where we can take over entirely any European forestry system. 
Sientific forestry is no philanthropic proposition. It will be 
yorth to us only what it can pay in dollars and cents. 

French forestry, German forestry, Scandinavian forestry pay 

because they are founded on the general use of forest by-products 
for fuel. Indeed, from 30 per 


instances it takes at least 50 or 60 years, 
and often very much longer, for a pine 
tree to obtain its best maturity—to produce first-grade lumber. 
Is it not clear that the time has come for us to do more than talk 
about managing our trees? 


Patience and Common Sense 


Not long ago I visited some of the well-known state forests of 
France, in company with two 





cent to 90 per cent of the income 
from-tree growing in the Euro- 

n nations is obtained from 
the sale of cull trees, thinnings, 
hranches, and even roots. Where 
have we a market for material 
of that kind? Where will we 
ever be able to find such a 
market? 

The last question can be 
answered, for every year sees 
the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., finding new 
uses for waste wood. Although 
paper is made from wood chips 
and shavings, the paper industry 
en usually exist only on a large 








famous French foresters, grad- 
uates of the splendid national 
forestry college at Nancy. 
Fearful lest I should display too 
much ignorance, I was going 
over and over in my mind the 
instructions of my text-book on 
sylviculture, when one of the 
foresters turned to his compan- 
ion and asked, evidently for my 
benefit, ‘‘What is the greatest 
qualification for successful forest 
management?’’ ‘There are 
two,” replied his companion, 
“patience and common sense.” 

The more you see of European 
forest operations the more deeply 








gale, and where there is a tre- 
mendous permanent supply of 
nw material. Recent develop- 
ments, however, have shown the : ; 
possibility of cheap processes for producing many valuable chemi- 
als in wood distillation. These developments may make it pos- 
ible to get rid of waste wood profitably. 


Europe Forced to Forestry 


There was a time when European forests were no more scientifically 
regarded than in colonial days in America. Indeed, when the 
ara which now comprises France, Germany, and the various 
Slovak and Balkan nations was a great wooded wilderness, roamed 
by semi-civilized tribes, there was no more thought of conservative 
cutting than when Daniel Boone 


Logs from private woodland in the Black Forest that has 
produced steadily for 700 years 


are you impressed with the truth 
of that statement. The ‘‘cycle’’ 
or rotation of forest reproduc- 
tion in Europe varies in different 
sections of the country. In some oak forests I have known it to 
be from 100 to 200 years. The most common and effective 
French system is based upon a starting point when all the trees 
of the forest are about of an even age sufficient to justify the be- 
ginning of commercial cutting. The first cut, called the ‘“‘coup de 
semencement” or seeding cut, is then made, its purpose being to 
remove just enough trees to permit the sun to filter through the 
leaf canopy and start the germination of new seedlings. Nearly 
all tree seedlings do best with a certain amount of shade in their 
early stages of development, but young seedlings sprouting in a 
dense forest often die away after 





showed the _ less-experienced 
frontiersmen of the American 
widerness how to clear the 
forest for their little farms. 

It was not until 1669 that 
Prince, first of all the con- 
tnental nations, made any at- 
tempt to officially recognize 
forests as growing crops, and 
then only because the Cond of 
the famous minister, Colbert, 
was forced by economic straits 
much more serious than Ameri- 
as today. Wood was then, as 
still is, the principal fuel of 
the French people, and the 
lation was forced to adopt 
sientific forest management by 
ite same conditions that this 
country would meet if we were 
wddenly to find that there was 
tot enough coal of any sort to 
0 around. 


We Will Be, Too 


If there had been an active 
hovement in America in favor of 
Mactising forestry 50 years ago 
"would have come to nothing, 
 any-kind of crop manage- 
ment necessarily costs more 
than the process of merely 
- ésting what is ripe at hand. 
ay, however, all authorities 
Min that the practise of 
& ripe timber is at an 


oy Simple arithmetic is all 
~ 8 needed to arrive at the 





a few years, because the growth 
of the tops above them shuts 
out too much of the sunlight. 
The French forestry system 
therefore provides that five or 
ten years after the initial seed- 
ing-cut, the foresters, who are 
the only himbermen known to 
continental Europe, shall again 
enter the tract and remove a few 
more trees, thus permitting the 
new generation to grow and 
thrive. 

This process is repeated suc- 
cessively until finally all the 
old generation have been cut, 
and only an even-aged younger 
generation remains. The process 
with the younger generation is 
then merely one of thinning to 
insure most effective growth, un- 
til it, too, becomes a forest 
valuable for real lumber pro- 
duction. The cycle ends when 
the last mother trees come down. 
Training and common sense are 
the basis of selection, and that 
forester often gets the’ most 
profit who can by his selective 
cutting leave to the last and 
develop a few exceptionally fine 
big trees, which will bring real 
money. 


? 


A Private Logging Business 


The French system of fixed 
cycles of rotation, however, is 
not directly applicable to most 
American forests, which eontain 








that ne Tesult—exhaustion. Will ne ‘ Pie trees of all-ages. In the fir and 
years from now, 80 - spruce regions of the Alps and 

* 100? Why argue the point? Europe produces splendid stands of silver fir like this, but it the Vosges Mountains it is some- 
building lumber is largely is continuous sale of thinnings, tops, and limbs for firewood what altered until we reach the 


up from the soft woods, that pays the profits northern [Continued on page 26 
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OBODY quite knows what to do 
about the increasing interference 
of the big broadcasting stations. 


The band of wave lengths now in use is al- 
ready too crowded, and interference of two 
stations using the same wave length at the 
same time is growing common. 








Fig. 1. The 3-position 
switch, made of bakelite 
or similar material, brass 
strips, and standard 
switch-points, stops, and 

knob 





The most likely remedy is the extension 
of the broadcast wave-band down to 150 
meters or below, and if this comes to pass, it 
means that receiving sets must be re-de- 
signed to cover a band from 600 meters 
down as far, perhaps, as 140 meters. 

In any case, those who are thinking of 
building a radio set will be interested in 
this device, which by rotating a 3-point 
switch gives three separate ranges for the 
primary and secondary circuits, over each 
one of which the secondary tuning condens- 
er is effective. It is only necessary to tap 
the secondary coil, add two small fixed 
condensers, and the special 3-position switch 
wired to make the necessary contact com- 





Fig. 4. 

tickler and condenser 

switch knob, two rheostats, two jacks, 

and (between the jacks) filament cut-off 
switch for tubes 


Panel layout for set, showing 
dials, 3-range 


binations. Even if broadcasting does not 
go below its present limit of 222 meters, it 
will be found that the separation of the 
many stations operating below 350 meters 
is made much simpler. 

Fig. 1 shows clearly the construction of 
the switch, made of materials on sale at any 
radio supply store. 

Fig. 2 shows the wiring, including the 
secondary coil, 30 turns of No. 18 bell wire, 
tapped at the 20th turn. In the first posi- 
tion of the switch (600 to 400 meters), all 
of the secondary coil is in use, the .0005 
mfd. fixed condenser across the coil is con- 
nected, and the .0002 mfd. fixed condenser 
in the primary circuit is cut out. In this 
position, it will be noted; the capacity 
shunted across the secondary coil is the total 
of the .0005 mfd. fixed condenser and the 
.0005 mfd. variable condenser, or about 
.001 microfarads. 

In the second position (440 to 200 meters), 
all the coil is still in use, but both fixed con- 
densers are disconnected. 





* A New 3-Range Tuning Unit 
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In the third or short-wave position (240 
to 140 meters), ten turns of the secondary 
coil are cut out, the secondary fixed con- 
denser is unused, but the series primary-cir- 
cuit condenser is now operating, reducing 
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coupler; the secondary is 30 turns, 
tapped at the 20th turn from the bottom: 
the tickler coil is 16 turns of the game 
wire wound on the rotor of the eoy 

The two amplifying tubes use a nga 
stat. All tubes should be alike, preferably 
5-volt tubes of the 201-A type. . 
The filament switch shown in Figs, 4 ang 





































































































TICKLER 
16T 
-0005 
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34 TUBE 


0002 pf 


+A “A 
the primary wave length. 
Figs. 4 and 5 show a three- 
tube set built with this tun- 
ing unit, and Fig. 3 the hook- 
up, which is a standard one 
in all other respects. <As will 
be seen, the primary induc- 
tance in this set is six turns of 
No. 18 wire wound around 
the base (stator) of the vario- 


LU LU Fig. 2 LL 
fF rower = TICKLER = TICKLER 
Ph >< = 
= 1 ST. POSITION — 2ND. POSITION = 3 RD. POSITION 
sy (LONG RANGE) ni (MEOIUM RANGE) = (SHORT RANGE) 
Fig. 3. Complete hook-up for regen- 


erative tuner and detector, with two 
steps a. f. amplification 


*45¥. -B +90¥. 

5 is not necessary, though desirable, and 
is not shown in the hook-up (Fig. 3). It 
can be put in the lead from either terminal 
of the A-battery. 





[The ingenious device described in this 
article was developed by the laboratory staff 
of the “Radio News.” The description and 
various illustrations are used: by permission 
of the publishers. ] 
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Fig. 5. Rear view of 3-tube set. The wiring:is incomplete; follow Fig. 3. 
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Perennial Flowers from Seed 
By Franz A. Aust 
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ean very satisfactorily be increased 
in number in your garden or your 
dooryard by planting the seed that comes from the summer’s crop. 
larkspurs, lupines, hollyhocks, dahlias, poppies—all these 
rennials, and more, are such a glorious addition to your home- 
gounds that you often wish they would multiply overnight. 
This they can not be coaxed to do, but with a small amount of work 
and attention, they can be doubled or tripled in a year’s time. 
Many a flower lover will revel in the joy of the color surprises 
ghich may result from the planting of perennial seeds. Much of 
the secret of success lies in the proper gathering of the crop, and in 
the right sort of care in planting them. Then, behold, flowers 
shich are often a real luxury when the plants must be bought are 
yours with no cash outlay. 


Planting Indoors in March 


At two seasons of the vear perennial flowers can be started to 
advantage from seed. If there is plenty of room in the house, or 











Perennial flowers can not be multiplied overnight but they can 
be doubled or tripled in a year’s time from seed 


fone has the use of a greenhouse or of a hotbed, the seeds can be 
sarted indoors in March. Then later, as soon as the ground is 
vam, they can be transplanted outdoors. But for most folks, 
planting the seeds as soon as they are ripe is the more practical 
my, And this time of ripening for the greater number of peren- 
uals comes about the last of June or the first of July, or even later. 

Since planting the seeds in midsummer is the easier way for 
mst flower lovers, it is gratifying that usually all perennials 
thus started will flower the summer of the following year. On 
the other hand, only a few of those started in March or April 
are ready to flower the same year to pay for all the trouble and 
lother of taking care of them so sarly in the season. 











Saving the Seed 





While the plants are blooming, the blossoms which are best 
should be carefully chosen for seed. For of course, only the 
and the most beautiful will be desirable. When the 
fowers bloom on the new plants, to be sure, they may not be of 
the same color, but in form and degree of perfection they are 
to be quite similar. : 
eh the stem of each of the choice blossoms, the seed of 
is to be gathered, a tag attached to a string or a wire 
hung to mark it. Or a small paper sack can be tied 
Wer the blossom when it begins to fade, and thus none of the 
#ed5 will be lost. Those like the lupine, especially, and the 
on poppy and the gas-plant, the seeds of which are likely 
thee out, should be protected. W ith the use of tags or sacks, 
ore, there will be no mistake in gathering the right flowers 
le all of them have faded, and when it is hard to distinguish 
T ones from those more nearly perfect. 
Pig Seeds of perennials should be gathered at the time they 
r ao a little before, if a large percentage of germina- 
rede gh = expected. If gathered before they are ripe, the 
they ould be set aside in a dry place for a time. But if ripe, 
athered be put into the ground immediately after they are 
For the busy housewife, who is rushed for time, it will prob- 
cheaper in the long run to buy seed. 
Starting the seeds of perennials outdoors in summer, 
[tty of light and moisture are necessary. They should not, 
be ave a great amount’ of hot sunlight. If the seeds 
igh started on the north side of the house and if there is a 
= colored house nearby to reflect the siinshine, the situation 
- But in the absence of such a location, a frame can be 








































When the first leaves come, the seedlings are 
large enough to transplant to a nursery row 


sheet or piece of cheese-cloth can be 
spread. The point is not to have so 
much heat that the ground will bake, and not to have so much 
direct hot sunshine that the little seedlings will perish. 


Starting the Plants in Sand 


Perennials can be started either in good garden soil, or they can be 
started in sand. Those which reach down with a tap root, like the 
lupine and the oriental poppy and the hollyhock, can be started 
to advantage in sand. In watering them after they have come up, 
however, a little liquid manure should be added for fertilizer, for 
the sand will not supply them with the necessary food for their 
growth. About one part of liquid manure to five parts of water is 
usually sufficient. 

Those which do not form a tap root, but which are fibrous under 
ground, will start quite as well in loam as in sand. The larkspurs 
and the coreopsis and the columbine and the s€dum are some of 
these. 

Transplanting the Seedlings 


As soon as the first leaves show, the seedlings are large enough for 
transplanting to a nursery row to stay until they are planted 
permanently. New plants have a better chance to grow strong in 
a nursery row than if they are set at once among older plants. 
Older surroundings will often deprive the tender young seedlings 
of the nourishment they should have from the soil. Besides, one 
-an better choose the stronger plants from out of the nursery row 
for permanent planting, and they can be used in preference to the 
weaker ones. For not all will thrive equally well. It is important 
that a well-drained spot be chosen for this nursery row so that 
water and ice will not stand upon it in winter. Cold water and 
ice are arch-enemies of seedlings in winter. 

The seedlings with fibrous roots can be transplanted directly 
into the soil of the ground for their nursery row. But those seed- 
lings with tap roots should be transferred to thumb pots, little one- 
and-one-half-inch flower-pots, in which they may be left outdoors 
as potted plants until fall. Then they can be laid on their sides 
and covered in the same way as those planted in the ground. For 
it is not until spring that perennials started in summer should be 
permanently planted. 


Covering the Seedlings in Winter 


For their winter sleep, then, it is necessary that the seedlings be 
well covered. Hay, long, coarse oat straw or a mulch of leaves 
are all good for a cold-weather blanket. None of these materials 
pack down so closely as ordinary straw and are not so likely to choke 
the little plants. The mulch should be from six to 14 inches deep, 
the depth depending 
upon the lightness or 
heaviness of the ma- 
terial. 
Canterbury-bells 
and wall-flowers and 
foxgloves are not 
quite so hardy as 
some of the others, 
and they need a little 
special mulching for 
the winter. They 
will carry over fairly 
well in the same way 
as older plants of the 
same kinds by first 
placing over them a 
Seedlings from some perennials are better layer of fine brush 
first transplanted into thumb pots and then covering 
them with hay. 
When the © first 
signs of spring ap- 
pear, the seedlings 
should be gradually 
uncovered. About 
the middle of March, 
for instance, the first 
layer, or about one- 
fourth of the mulch, 
should be taken off. 
A week or ten days 
later, the mulch can 
be reduced one-half. 
And when the frost 
is entirely gone, the 
last one-fourth can 
be removed. The 





[Continued on page 26 
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Little Hope for the Export Corporation 


P ge-wephery it was practically hooted out of Congress in 1923- 
1924, and could get hardly a respectful hearing in 1924-1925; 
and although there will be very little wheat for export this year; 
nevertheless the Export Corporation or McNary-HavuGEN plan 
will bob up again in December, with the same determined citizens 
back of it as before. 

We are not going to discuss the McNary-HAuGEN plan ayain. 
But we give it as our opinion that this legislation, unless radically 
changed, has just precisely the same chance of getting through 
Congress as befaoge. Or perhaps a trifle less, with the death of 
Senator La FoLuerre. 


A Scientist in the Senate 


N old friend left us when Senator Epwin F. Lapp of North 
Dakota died, in June. 

In 1893, when a sketch of him first appeared in The Farm 
Journal, he was already a farm leader, a specialist in agricul- 
tural chemistry. He lived to 
be the best-liked and trusted 
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evolution or religion or free speech or any of the things the crank 
population of the country is so excited about. 

The question is, has the state of Tennessee the right to specify 
what shall or shall not be taught in the public schools, as long as 
it permits its children to be educated in private schools or at home 
where they can learn what they please about religion and biology? 

The answer is, of course it has. The courts will so declare, Al 
the rest is simply a scheme of the cranks and lime-light hounds tg 
get the greatest possible amount of free publicity for themselves, 


What Kind You Are 


NUCCESS of your selling co-op, or any organization of farmers. 
does not depend on what kind of an organization you have. 
Success depends on what kind of members you are. 


The G. M. Co. Will Unscramble 


T is announced, as these words are written, that the Grain 
Marketing Company will presently disappear. The Davis 
Noland-Merrill concern has 
already withdrawn, and the 





of North Dakota public men, 
and to represent that common- 
wealth worthily in the Senate. 

His economic ideas were 
liberal, but generally sound. 
He was that rare and useful 
combination, the scientist in 
politics. 


Random Thoughts 
on Talking 


T was in the Far West that 

they used to say “If you 
can’t talk, make signs; if you 
can’t make signs, shake a 
bush.’’ The Far West in these 
days has very little use for 
signs or bush-shaking. The 
Great Plains are no longer 
reticent. 

The “gift of gab” has always 
been highly esteemed, and even 
in these days the woods are full 
of spellbinders who have en- 
during fame by their ability to 
sling the English language. 








two Rosenbaum companies 


and Armour will take back 
their leased properties. 
mi Whether the advantages and 
: profits of merging the com- 
panies have proved 80 great 
that they will form another 
kind of combination and take a 
chance on the anti-trust laws, 
we do not know; probably not. 
The effort to turn theG M. 
Co. into a co-operative by 
sales of stock to grain pro 
ducers has completely failed. 
Even the taking over of the 
old U. 8. Grain Growers con- 
tracts was insufficient to give 
the G. M. Company 
members’ grain to conform to 
the Illinois co-operative law. 
Sales of preferred stock were 
likewise insufficient to retire 
the $4,000,000 advanced 8 
working capital, not to met 
tion payments on account of 
the elevator properties taken 
over. 











The Creator made man and 
pronounced him good, but it 
would be interesting to learn 
whether this judgment was before or after Adam and Eve opened 
up their conversational powers. Probably we shall never know. 

Children are naturally great talkers, except when asked to 
show off before company, when it is generally impossible to ex- 
tract a word from them. Older people are seldom affected with 
this kind of shyness, and it may even be necessary to put on the 
brakes at times. 

One old lady said “I sometimes hear folks complain that they 
have nothing to talk about. Why, I could talk all day about my 
old copper kettle.” 

Generations come and go, but questions that have come down 
to us from Adam are still being debated. Externals may change, 
but fundamentals never. 


Free Advertising in Tennessee 


E did not intend to comment on the comedy in Tennessee 
over young Professor Scopes and his alleged evolutionist or 
anti-Biblical teachings. The whole affair is so silly that we grudge 
the space it takes. 
However, we think it worth while to remind Our Folks of one 
thing: That the real question has nothing whatever to do with 


Guess how far he will get 





Fortunately, there is 00 
repetition of the disastrous 
record of the U. S. Grain 
Growers. The G. M. Company has had a fortunate year, if 
current reports are to be believed. It will go out of the field 
as a successful co-operative that never was. 

Grain farmers, meanwhile, have lost the best chance they have 
ever had of becoming a real factor in the marketing of 
product. Those who opposed the G. M. Company, and whose 
selfish and cynical motives are well known, may well consider 
whether their alleged love of the poor farmer will appeat ® 
admirable a couple of years hence. 


A Cow for the Victims? 


ETTER seeds, better methods, better machines, and in pa 
ticular better cows, hogs and poultry, is what the Amen 
committee is trying to introduce in the safe corners of te 
East where they have collected the remnant of Armenian childre 
saved from the Turks. which 
Will you give a cow? The way to do it is to give money, 
will be used to buy good breeding stock in Switzerland 
liver it where wanted. This method is best, since it saves 
shipping-costs and losses, and furnishes cattle already acclima 
We will be glad to forward contributions, large or small. 
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Flagging Bugs and Diseases 


Naz SAK ANALAZZNGS) By George M. Rommel 
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OME ONE has told the ladies who 2 





wise editors of magazines and newspa- 





make up the membership of the 

rden clubs of the country that 

gier January 1, 1926, it will not be possible to import bulbs of 

gy kind at all, that neither tulips nor lilies nor any of the delight- 

fil things in the bulb line that adorn a lady’s garden in spring will 

iy obtainable after that date, or only at a dreadful price. Dear, 
dear, what a row has followed! 

[admit that I was taken in by these stories. I had paid very 
fittle attention to the operations of “Plant Quarantine 37,” except 
to have a dim idea that I approved it on general principles. But 
yhen all this hullabaloo arose, I got the impression that here was 
gmething that the new administration of the Department of 
Agriculture would have to straighten out. 

So I have made it my business to get the inside of Plant Quar- 
tine 37, and I want to give Farm Journal readers the benefit 
of what I found. 

Dates Back to 1912 


[must go back a few years. The Federal Horticultural Board 
operates under the Plant Quarantine Act passed by Congress in 
1912. For seven years the board tried to protect our crops and 
fits against imported plant-pests and diseases, but the system 
yorked poorly; it was awkward, cumbersome and unsatisfactory. 
Then, in November, 1918, the Secretary of Agriculture issued the 
famous order, ‘Plant Quarantine 37.”’ It was based on the simple 
principle that if insects or plant diseases are being imported with 














In certain localities, notably around Bellingham, Wash., 
bulbs are being raised on a commercial scale 


pints and plant produets, the only 100 per cent way to keep them 
wits to keep out the plant products that they travel with. 

In 1922 the department called a conference of horticultural 
uuthorities and state officials, and as a result of that conference 
-Q. 37 was revised and the announcement was made that, after 
anuary 1, 1926, narcissus bulbs and a few minor ones could only 
“imported under restrictions. And that is what has set all the 
is and typewriters clattering and the voices shouting. 


The Fly and the Eel-Worm 


Why pick on narcissus? Because these bulbs carry two pests 
it are not yet seriously established in America. One is a fly 
Mit Sometimes destroys onion crops in Europe, and the other is 
the el-worm which attacks clover and alfalfa. In South Africa, 
is pest 1s so serious that long-lived stands of alfalfa can not be 
on ew eel-worm has been found already on the Pacific Coast, 
‘in ga authorities out there say that if we can stop bringing 
od it can control it or even exterminate it entirely. Do we 
. It to spread over the entire country as it has done in South 
nea: Narcissus importations must stop to prevent this danger. 
hat else does this new application of P. Q. 37 do? It shuts out 
ssus bulbs after next New Year’s Day, and some minor bulbs 
Sow of the Snow, Quill, Ixia, and the like, allowing their 
iafor sl on only under certain rules which allow them to come 
ting’ ear} purposes, but make them practically useless for 
Wu like me spring blooms. You can bring in all the tulip bulbs 
‘ rom Europe, all the hyacinths, crocuses, lilies and lily of 
the De y. There are no restrictions on those bulbs. All you need is 
Now if th on you understand it this way? Few do, P 
bit tes be true that I am telling you, why sucha fuss? How 

Possible for all these good ladies, and reliable nurserymen and 


hare 
ie 


+ | k= ( } | FMS Cx.) 





pers to be in the wrong? With such a 
lot of smoke, isn’t there some fire? 

There is some fire, not much, but enough to account for the 
smoke. The Federal Horticultural Board has done a very poor 
job in some ways. It has lacked ‘“‘the human touch’ in its sedina 
with the public. It had a new idea to sell to the public, but, in- 
stead of approaching its customers with the tact of a good life- 
insurance salesman, its letters, its orders, its every pronouncement, 
sounded like Prussia—bureaucracy at its worst. 


The Worst Mistake of All 


Then the board made the blunder of pointing out with great care 
the fact that the quarantine would have the effect of stimulating 





One of George Lawler’s fields of narcissus, near Tacoma 


American production of bulbs, and it must be said that its 
actions anil statements sounded very much as if this were the 
board’s guiding motive. 

Immediately the “‘intelligentsia,’””’ who know very little about 
agriculture anyway, came down on the board with loud shrieks. 
The board was usurping the field of economics. If the real purpose 
of plant quarantines is to build up the American bulb- and plant- 
growing industries, the department was going very much out of 
its field. That job belongs to the Tariff Board, if anybody, and 
not to the Department of. Agriculture. 

As a matter of fact, the board should have stuck to the main 
principle. Of course one effect of plant quarantines is to stimulate 
American production. We can not help that. Narcissus bulbs 
xan be grown here, and are being grown here in constantly in- 
creasing quantities; if the quarantine prevents the importation of 
narcissus bulbs for forcing purposes, then our forcing bulbs must 
be grown here if we want them. 

But the real purpose of the Plant Quarantine Act and of P. Q. 37 
is totally different. Jt is to keep out plant pests and diseases. The 
fundamental purpose is protective—defensive—not economic, and 
it is the defensive feature of these measures that interests you 
and concerns the farming business. 


Bulbs In—Pests Ow 


Plant Quarantine 37 has been in operation since 1918, but it has 
not decreased bulb importations. The official figures show that 
the importations of bulbs have grown tremendously in spite of the 
quarantine. In the fiscal year 1919-20 152,516,061 bulbs were 
imported; in the fiscal year 1923-24 the number was 258,737,465. 
During these five years the importations of crocuses have more 
than doubled, while those of hyacinths, lily of the valley, tulip 
and narcissus have almost doubled. Whether this remarkable 
growth is due to a scramble to get bulbs in before narcissus are 
shut out on January 1, I do not know; probably some of it is. But 
you will note that P. Q. 37 is not stopping the import of bulbs. 
Now I want you to understand that foreign bugs and diseases 
are serious dangers. In the fall of 1923 inspectors of the Federal 
Horticultural Board found the Mediterranean fruit-fly in a lot of 
grapes from the province of Almeria in Spain. It was pure ace 
dent that they ran across it. This insect has become common in 
that Spanish province, which shipped large quantities of grapes to 
this country, packed in sawdust. The fly is a terror to all kinds of 
citrus fruits, and the department prohibited further importations 
of grapes from Almeria so long as the fly menace remained. The 
protests of the importers, the dealers, [Continued on page 40 
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5,600 lepers live in this colony, on the little island of Culion, in the Philippines. Governor-General 
Wood has recently issued a plea to Americans to raise a fund of $1,000,000 to assist in their care, 
as the Philippine Government is able to give but 14 cents a day for the care of each patient. Leprosy 
is being cured nowadays by the use of chaulmoogra oil from Siam. It is no longer hopeless as in 
Bible times. And in time there will never be heard the cry ““Unclean, unclean” 

















We have heard about the “bee’s knees,” but 
here we have a pair of ““dinosaur’s hips” in the 
Chicago Field Museum. The largest bone is 
over six feet long and weighs 930 pounds 








This is the way the shepherdesses call their sheep in 
Rumania. These trumpets are made of wood and 
can be heard for seven miles, if the Rumanians are 
to be believed. In the foreground is Queen Marie 
of Rumania, who generally manages to get into all 
Rumanian photographs, somehow 











“So this is Shanghai,” said a friend 
of ours as he arrived in that city, 
where anti-foreign rioting and fight- 
ing have been going on. “It looks 
to me,” he continued, “‘like the third 
act in a comic opera.”’ Anyhow, 
here’s what the camera 
shows. This is one of 
the main native streets 
in this city of unrest 
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Our Folks’ 


This 162-pound tarpon leaped as high as 
18 feet in the air before he finally suc- 
ceeded in getting away from the fisher- 
man. Note nny Be huge head is swelled 
with rage. These fish are very game and 
know how to fight, and the height of their | 
leaps is almost unbelievable 








All photos © U. & U. 
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The little boy playing in the sand is wearing a suit known as the 
“pellico”—a comfortable garment for children to tumble about 
in. His sister is holding the blouse which goes with the suit. The 
boy’s suit is green broadcloth-linen. Sister wears a pellico, too, 
of a smart print on English broadcloth 


This is the motor-boat that beat the Twentieth Century Limited from Al 
York, by twelve minutes, —- they do say that the train could have 


done al 


better if it had not been obliged to stick to its schedule. The boat is = but @ 
built by Mr. Gar Wood, of Detroit, for racing purposes. It is nothing mu ‘t afloat 
big motor of several hundred horse-power, with just enough hull to mee 
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Cutting the Worlds 
Widest Swath 


N the vast wheat fields of the Northwest, the 

broad front of reapers gives to the farmer 
wheat harvested at the lowest cost. It is the old 
and elemental story of big scale production. 





This same principle enables Goodrich to produce 
tires which deliver greatest service to the agri- 
culturist at the least cost; and it stands to reason 
that only big scale production in tires can do it. 





Goodrich experience in making and marketing 
rubber goods is working always to harvest trans- 


in Long Run 
Goodrich Silvertowns represent the value in 


ae eae, ane any a their fields of service—value in first cost and 


SILVERTOWN CORD final performance. 


ORCHESTRA 
10 to 11 P. M. (Eastern Daylight Saving Time) THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
WEAF, WJAR, WFI, WCAE, WGR, WEEI, WCTS. ° 
9 to 10 P. M. (Eastern Standard Time) WWJ, Akron, Ohio 
WADC. 8 to 9 P. M. (Central Standard Time) 
WCCO, WOC. 9 to 10 P. M. (Central Daylight In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd., 


Saving Time) WSAIL. Kitchener, Ontario 
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Gordon-Van 
Tine Home 
No. 624. | 
Five rooms 


and bath. 
Materials— 


$985 


You Might as Well 
Save $200 to $2,000 


By Buying Your Home, Barn or 
Lumber Direct From Mill! 


Before you take a step toward building, remodeling or re- 
pairing, find out how Gordon-Van Tine wholesale prices save for 
you on highest quality material. By shipping direct from mill— 
selling in tremendous volume—serving 200,000 customers—cutting 
out all in-between profits, the Gordon-Van Tine system saves you 


often from 20 to 50%! 
Build Faster at Less Cost 
the Ready-Cut Way 


Heavy joists and framing lumber cut and 
fit by machinery at our forest mills. Accurate 
to fraction of an inch and solid construction. 
This saves about 18°, lumber waste and up 
to 30°¢ in labor on the job. Half the work for 
your carpenters already done. Begin nailing 
at once. No extras. No “forgotten items.’’ One 
guaranteed freight paid price. 


iy | Complete Stocks at Whole- 
sale Prices 


Jap-a-Top Quality Paint 
Slate! Surfaced Goes further 
Roofing Lasts longer 
Green or re¢ .. 85 The best you 
Ibs. to roll. Fire- can buy. A gal- 
resisting ;guaran- lon covers 300 
teed IS yrs.Other square feet,two 
grades at lower coats. 
prices. __ $210 Per $281 


Per roll gallon 


Send Us Your Bills 
to Figure! 


We will figure your lumber bills for any job, 
without charge. If youdon’t find just the home 
or barn you want in our books, write us, en- 
closing your lumber bills and get Free Estimate 
and lowest freight-paid prices. 


Four Big 20-Year 
The ‘Good Luck’”’ Poultry House is built for Mills Guarantee! 


warmth, dryness, light and ventilation. Laid Davenport, Ia., St. We are the only 
out on latest successful poultrymen’s Louis, Mo., Chehalis, concern in the build- 


ideas. Size shown accomodates Wash., Hattiesburg, ing business that 
up to 200 hens. Miss. We ship from gives you a 20-year 
one nearest you. guarantee. 


aled-4 House Strongly built gable roof 
No. 48 barn at a reasonable price. 
24 «30 Comes ready-framed—easy to 


build. Scientifically planned 
- = forstrength and permanence, 
A % 





Well- built—plenty of sun — venti- 
lation. Pens 6x8. Big passageway 
for easy feeding and cleaning. 


318 
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(Gordon VanTine Co Co.| 
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200 Home Plans -— Shows photos, 
plans, specifications, 3 to 9 room homes 
for town or country. 


Barn Book—Pictures and prices of 
every modern typeof farm building from 
barns to poultry houses. 

Building Material Catalog - 
Everything for building or remodeling 
—wholesale prices. 


5,000 Building Mate- 
rial Bargains 


Lumber Sash_ 
Shingles Roofing 
Lath Paints and 
Buffets Varnish 
Bookcases Screen 
Cabinets Glass _ 
Flooring Mouldings 
Windows Stairs 
Doors Furnaces 
Bathroom & Hotbed Sash 
Plumbing Wallboard, 
Supplies etc. 


Mail Coupon For 
FREE BOOKS! 


li cone cus sien dations sone 
’ Gordon-Van Tine Co. i 
560 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 
Send me Free Books. I expect to 


I 
Go rdon -Va nti nN & Co. ; PRS Soiitscinintectabccecemee ate I 
——rrs—‘é mss ie a 
ESTABLISHED 1865 oO Repair a i= todas Af7 Ml a mokisen hee nae tt Oe 
Satisfaction GuaranteedorMoneyBack | yan ay [ 
560 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa ! us ees eS i 
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OME folks are par- 
tial to the one-story 
dairy barn. It costs 
js than the big two- 
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F A New One-Story Dairy Barn 


Lome, By Wm. D. Brinckloe 
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= 
barrack; the trusses and 
posts are ten feet apart. 
ry’ 

The rafters and truss- 
beams are -all 20 feet long. 























dory barn, is much safer ae eo Gee The upper sketch is a 
fom fire, and can very Mt: ea a in front elevation of this 
asily be enlarged. " — dairy barn group. 

Fig. 1 shows a cross- [Editor’s Note: Wedo 
gti through a dairy not sell plans, but will be 
ign of this type. The building is 32 feet wide over all—a glad to forward orders for blue-prints of the working drawings of 


very good standard width. 


The walls are concrete block, though 
they might be hollow tile, hollow-built brickwork, or frame. They 


we exactly eight feet high, from top of floor to top of masonry. 


Quarter-Pitch Roof 


The rafters are 2 x 6, 20 feet long, with a pitch of one-quarter. 
{ny roofing may be used—asbestos shingle, wood shingle, fabric 


shingle, roll-roofing, metal, or what-not. 


The upright posts are four inches square; these are set every 
Cow-stalls, as you know, are about three 
and one-half feet wide, so three sets of stalls come between the 


in and one-half feet. 


The center gangway or feeding alley is four feet wide; the 
omalleys (between gutter and wall) are also four feet. 
dalls are equipped with metal stanchions and partitions. 
an get these from barn-equipment concerns. The floors, mangers, 
Complete templates and directions for 
mking the mangers and stalls are always furnished free with the 


ad gutters are concrete. 


equipment. 


Flat-Roofed Barn 


Where the snowfall is very light, or does not exist, a flat-roofed 
diry barn can be built; it costs less than a pitched-roof one. The 
nfters should be of 2 x 6, 18 feet long, with a pitch of one-twenty- 


fourth, In other words, they have a fall of one inch in every foot 
length. Roll or composition roofing is the only satisfactory 


nof-eovering here. 


In very hot climates, some heat-proofing fabric should be put 


m the under side of the roof-boards, else the cattle will suffer 


fom heat, and the milk-yield will drop. 
Frame walls, sheathed with thin siding, will answer quite well 
for this building, since there is no need of guarding against cold. 


The interior arrangement is exactly the same as in Fig. 1. 


The size and grouping of the dairy barns will depend to a large 


atent on particular local conditions. 
pound-plan that will suit some farmers. 


For example, Fig. 2 is a 
Each cow-stable is 


8 feet four inches long, with 20 regular stalls, two box-stalls, 


md one silo. 


Therefore, a herd of 40 milking cows and one 


hill could be accommodated; also three cows with calves by their 
ides, The hay-barrack is 100 feet long, 32 feet wide, and about 
feet high to the eaves; it will hold one ton of hay per lineal 
int, or 100 tons altogether. Fig. 3 is a cross-section through this 


The 
You 


the dairy barns and hay-barrack. Send check or money order 
for $2 to Farmhouse Editor, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and be sure to give the number of the plan—No. 1,286. Al- 
low ten days for the blue-prints to reach you before writing about 
your order. The architect does not furnish specifications nor 
material lists, because your local builder can prepare these to 
suit your local conditions.] 


Ge 


Burning Trash in That Old Fireplace 


b bpd than a year ago we moved to an old house and found that 
the old fireplace had not been bricked shut. People told us 
it wouldn’t do to use the fireplace. They said it would have to be 
remade to be safe, and predicted all kinds of troubles; but there 
were wagon-loads of trash to be burned and we wanted the luxury 
of an open fire. So we got a pair of old andirons and we went to 
work on the trash pile. A screen was used to protect floor and rug. 

Well, that fireplace is going to be a permanent institution. It 
would never do for zero weather, but for the cold days of spring 
and fall it is excellent and the trash is disappearing at a lively rate. 
An old apple limb put on the andirons and backed with a bushel 
of trash needs no attention for a half day, and in the evening we 
revel in the soft glow and warmth. It is as easy to pop corn and 
roast apples now as in pioneer times, and we are seriously con- 
sidering getting some old blacksmith to make us a crane to hang 
a kettle on. 

If you have an old fireplace, don’t brick it shut or tear it out. 
Give the children a chance to see how their great-great-grand- 
parents lived, and incidentally bind them to the home as nothing 
else can bind them like an open glowing fire. Let them roast 
marshmallows and ‘‘wieners’’ with their friends, and slip some 
potatoes and sweet potatoes into the ashes. It is great fun. R. 

> 
When putty cracks and drops off the windows within a com- 
paratively short time after it is put on, it is because the wood 
was not painted shortly before the putty was put on. The best 


yutty won’t stick long on unpainted wood, or on old crumbly, 
putty 
Therefore, it pays to paint the wood 
A coat of paint applied 
H. 


dried-out or weathered paint. 
first, let it dry and then put on the putty. 
on the putty after it has hardened will make it last longer. 
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Asking Too Much of the Bull 


UROTAS 2d was a Guernsey cow— 
that is, she had Guernsey blood in her 


veins; but that was her only distinction. 

and rough. Her eyes drooped. Her ears lopped over. Her loin 
was low, the front udder was weak and her back line was as uneven 
as the price curve on a stock-market chart. 
look at and she didn’t belie her looks when it came to the milk-pail. 
Salient Sunbeam Storrs is a smooth, beautiful Guernsey, with a 


straight back line, full front udder, fine 
coat of hair and acceptable Guernsey type 
throughout. She would grace any Guern- 
sey farm herd, and she has demonstrated 
her ability by making a two-year-old Ad- 
vanced Registry record of 12,835 pounds of 
milk and 560 pounds of fat. 


The Family Tree 


As a matter of record, Salient Sunbeam 
Storrs is a great-great-granddaughter of 
Eurotas 2d. You would never guess it from 
the family portraits. It required the aid 
of four excellent bulls and a careful study of 
mating to improve the hair, brighten up 
the eyes, straighten up the ears, build up 
the loin and transform the udder of Eurotas 
2d, and to make her over into Salient Sun- 
beam Storrs — great-great-granddaughter. 
Incidentally this breeding experiment was 
conducted by Professor G. C. White at 
Connecticut Agricultural College at Storrs, 
where facilities for improvement are better 
than on the average farm. 

The results fully justify the great stress 
placed in these modern days of dairy hus- 
bandry on the selection of the right kind of 
bulls. Almost any farmer, with any kind of 
cows, can build up a good herd by the use 
of well-selected bulls if he will only exercise 
sufficient patience and employ his brains 
to the best of his ability on breeding prob- 
lems. At best, however, it is a matter of 
15 or 20 years, and that is a long time to 
wait for dairy profits. Perhaps the difficulty 


is that in our insistence that “the bull is half the herd,”’ we have 
overlooked the very patent fact that he is only half. What about 


the dam? 





the other half of the family 


There is a sufficient number of good female breeding stock in the 
country, both purebred and grade, and the prices are so reason- 
able, that the dairy farmer need not start with zero in his effo ts 
to breed up a herd. The better the foundation cows, the more 


She wasn’t much to 


By Walter Stemmons 


Her hair was long 








The Oldest Railroad Horse 











Old Joe, who pulls freight cars for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, is 36 years old. 
Three times in succession he has won 
the silver cup in the annual work-horse 
parade in Philadelphia. John Don- 
aghue and Old Joe have been master 
and servant for 30 years. Old Joe 
works every week-day 











the idea that a strong half makes a whole idea. 
If the dairy farmer can have but one outstanding animal in the 


quickly and surely will the good, purebr 
bull demonstrate his worth. The bh i 


possible, should always be of better type and of better lineage thy 
the cows, but we have reached that stage in dairy development 
where better dams are essential to satisfactory progress, 

Even in those dairy sections where the high cost of ris 
calves has resulted in a practise of buying in replacement stock 
from lower-cost sections, there is a marked tendency to retum jy 


home raising of dairy stock. Enforcement 
of the tuberculin test has had much to d 
with this reversion to home raising of heifers, 
but even more important, probably, is th 
increasing necessity of maintaining hi 
milk production to meet the 
margin between costs and profits, 


Sometimes the Bull Fails 


In Connecticut, for example; the cost g 
producing a quart of milk is 8.3 cents in 
herds where the average milk producti 
per year is 5,000 pounds; 7.2 cents from 
6,500-pound cows, and 6.1 cents from 
7,500-pound cows. Let us suppose thats 
dairyman with a herd of cows averaging 
4,000 pounds of milk, which is very close to 
the state average, uses a purebred bull with 
inherent capacity of 10,000 pounds behind 
him. A few of the heifers from this breeding 
will produce at maturity an average d 
4,500 pounds of milk, a few others will 
as high as 8,500 pounds of milk, but the 
majority will average about 6,500 pounds. 

By helping the bull out—that is, by using 
only the best-producing cows as foundation 
stock—production would be increased ata 
much better rate. If the 4,500-pound cows 
were retained as dams, the progress would 
necessarily be slow. 

Here is the weakness of the propaganda 
for purebred bulls that has swept the cout 
try—it places all of the burden on the bull 
Instead of admitting that “half the herd’ 
still only half, we have tacitly encouraged 
a mistaken idea. 





herd, it should, by all means, be the bull. No matter how pot 














Eurotas 2d, representing zero in the breeding experiment . 





ie 


the foundation, a good bull, followed by careful selection of his 
daughters for breeding to other good bulls, will eventually 

in building a good herd. If the process is to be speeded up, atter 
tion must be directed to the dam as well as to the sire. 


Salient Sunbeam Storrs, great-great-granddaughter of Eurele 
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| Do you dread the 


coming of winter ? 
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“pf ' 2 Wilf. 
Do you feel a little chill between your shoulder f 
yd, purebred } blades as you look forward to the day when your ¢ 
ted f . bai thermometer goes south to stay?—when the one p 
oO at ‘ . . 
levelo een ners © big job is feeding fires? —-when you shut off livable 
= look forward to y 
‘ f putting up the rooms to keep a part of your home warm? Do you 
0! P P 
ement sti old stove ? hate to think of the cold morning hours before 
re retum to the night chill is driven out of the house? 
“ntorcement 
much to d 
ng of heifers, 
ably, is the 
> NAITowing 
a. 
‘ails 
Then you’re ready to hear the Sunbeam story—a story 
the cost of Do you remember of whole-house heating, upstairs and down, with one fire 
8.3 Fr ai¢ the chilly halls to feed. 
produ 
cents from pene The Sunbeam Cabinet Heater is neither a furnace nor a You can heat every 
cents from , stove. It is a new kind of heating plant that requires no room. upstairs and 
ypose that a cellar, but fits into the living or dining room like any other down. in the — 
= * dee good looking piece of furniture and circulates live, warm i gc Rie nt 
vd tall air throughout every room in the house. It keeps the —with the Sunbeam 
ands behind five to seven room home at an even warmth in zero weather. Cabinet Heater. 
his breeding It replaces two or three stoves, and saves enough in fuel to This distinctly dif- 
Pika df pay for itself in a very short time. see ee ~~ 
ers will go vice draws the fres 
ilk, but the So if you do look forward with dread to next winter; if air in at the bottom, 
0 pounds. you do hate the muss and bother of feeding several fires; if moistens and heats 
ir ir Do you shiver at you do want to live comfortably in the whole house instead it, and sends it out 
3 s0un the thought of of in two or three stuffy rooms— at the top to be cir- 
creased at zero weather ? 
pound cows culated into every 
gress would ¢ nook and _ corner 
Send in the Coupon shaisighoaicsesten 
propagands and let us send you a free copy of this Sunbeam book—a home. Unlike Me i 
pt the cou ; é stove, it circulates 
on the bull little book that will not only tell you what the Sunbeam slick Hinde teatdl tad 
the herd” is Cabinet Heater will do, but in the words of users, what it todiaiian it ‘ 
encouraged has done in thousands of homes. There is a Sunbeam 
n idea. Dealer near you who will gladly demonstrate this remark- i 
nimal in the able heating device and tell you more about it p 
er how pot ° ; 6 
ction of his 
THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
ually result yr 
tel Largest Makers of Heating Equipment in the World r 
d up, at 














TRADE MARK 
The Fox Furnace Co., Elyria, Ohio 


: ¢ Asma . Please send me, without obligation, literature describing the 
f Udown payment will put Sunbeam Cabinet Heater. 

SUNBEAM CABINET HEATER 

in your home i er ne Silanes. i9:s0ak vaGub vaeav 420k 5» ook eodnadoiarebas erp cue 
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. Costs little more than a good stove 
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If there is any doubt in your mind 
concerning the superiority of the De 
Laval Cream Separator, ask your De 
Laval Agent to demonstrate one to 
you, feature by feature, in comparison 
with any other machine. The quality 
and superior workmanship and design 
of a De Laval are clearly evident, but if 
merely seeing does not convince you, 
your De Laval Agent will gladly ar- 
range a free trial. Not one person in a 
hundred who sees and tries a De Laval 
ever fails to choose it. 













See 
Your poo’ 
De Laval Payments 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Your Choice 
Yi vel 
Try it- 
Free 


Trade in Your Old Separator as 
Partial Payment 


De Laval Agents are now making lib- 
eral allowances for used centrifugal 
cream separators of any age or make 
as partial payment on new De Laval 
Separators of the latest improved type. 

This offers to separator users an unusual 
opportunity to replace badly-worn, under- 
sized and otherwise unsatisfactory cream 
separators with new De Lavals. 








































The De Laval Separator Co. 


Chicago San Francisco 
600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 








CREAM SEPARATORS 











$ pote) sy 
ONE YEAR «>, 
TO PAY ya 


Brings you any size New Butterfly Cream 
Separator direct from factory achine 
earns itsown cost and more before you 
pay. We quote Lowest Prices and pay- 
ments as low as Cc 
ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 
No interest—No extras. Every machine guar- 
anteed a lifetime against defects in material 
and workmanship. 
U . on your farm at our risk. 

30 Days’ Trial Nearly 200,000 in use. 
Easiest to clean and turn. 

Write for Free aon Folder today (22) 
ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG. le 
2102 Marshall Bivd. Chicago, Hl. 










year to pay. 
30° DAYS TRIAL 
Try anyAmericanSeparator, 
in your own way, at our risk. Ifit 
is not theclosest skimmer,easiest 
toturn and clean,and best Separ- 
ator for the least money, return 
at our expense and every cent 
received promptly refunded, 
Write now for free catalog 
Lowprices and Liberal Easy-pay-plan 
Many shipping points insure prompt delivery 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3-D Bainbridge, N. Y. 





$4200 Log-Saw Profit 


“I think you can easily make $1,200.00 to $2,000.06 
log-sawing profit with the WITTE Log and 

Saw, says Wm. Middlestadt of Iowa. It’s easy to 
make big money with the WICO Magneto-Equipped 


WITTE Log and Tree Saw 


Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one 
man does the work of 10—saws 45 to 50 cords a day. 
Thousands in use today. - 
Just send 
FREE 2:20 tor 
er ff U ll de- 
tails, pictures and low } a 
rices. No obligation (75 
y writing. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
6627 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
6627 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Reduce Ford Engine 
Vibration, 


Stop that shaking that loosens 
nuts, screws and bolts, and 
that jolting over rough spots 
that breaks crankcase arms. 
A Pioneer Engine Support 
saves repairs, stiffens frame, 
holds engine firmly in line and 
gives that even flow of power 
that makes driving a pleasure. 
$2 50 at your dealer's or dir 
° $2.75 West of Rockies. 


Pioneer Endine Support 


Fits Passenger Cars or Trucks. Permanently repairs Soin 
crankcase arms. Easily attached in twenty minutes. No 
holes to drill. 134 Port Watson St. 


The Brewer-Titchener Corp. Cortland, N. Y. 
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Angoras from Africa 











a April C. E. DeGroff walked into the 
Stock Editor's office and announced that 
he had come all the way from Texas to meet 
a shipment of 117 purebred Angora bucks 
from South Africa. The goats were to arrive 
at New York, but the ship stopped at 
Philadelphia. C. E. (who is secretary of the 
American Angora Goat Breeders’ Associa. 
tion) introduced Messrs. Cawood and Hoh 
son,, who were in charge of the shipment 
from Africa. 

Cawood said that there are only about 
half as many Angoras in South Africa as in 
1912. The decrease is due principally to 
severe droughts in 1919 and 1920. Some of 
the breeders there got the idea 15 years or 
more ago that they could corner the market 
on good mohair by prohibiting the shipment 
of. stud stock abroad, but when the after- 
war slump in mohair prices hit them, they 
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One of the imported Angora bucks 


changed their way of looking at things. 
Hence, this shipment; the bucks were sold 
at public auction in Texas. The top price 
was $1,100. Quite a few bucks sold above 
$500 a head. The bucks went to seven 
different states. It took less than a half 
day to sell them, and the buyers wanted 
more. Every one of the 117 bucks was in 
perfect health. 

There may never be another shipment, 
for there was a great deal of opposition to 
this one. Cawood said they left a month 
early with the goats, so as to get ahead of 
legislation that might be passed to stop the 
shipment. It took three weeks for the boat 
to reach Philadelphia, and not a buck was 
lost en route. ; 

Incidentally, the office of the American 
Angora Goat Breeders’ Association has been 
moved to Sabinal, Tex. If any of Our Folks 
want to buy Angoras (these are, not 
goats, remember), write C. E. eGroff, 
above address, for names of folks who have 
stock for sale. : 

Angoras are raised for their wool (mohair), 


meat, and for cleaning brush land. They | 


give only enough milk for their kids, 80 
don’t make the mistake of buying an Angora 
for its milk. 


Renting Out Cows—What 
Say, Folks? 


In the May Farm Journal there is an article 
by C. R. Tanner, on renting out cows, pe 
I fully agree with him. I want to rent pe 
cows on shares. I own the land, pay 
taxes and furnish both the bull and the rr 
What is a fair division of profit arising Io™ 
milk which is separated from the — 
The skim-milk is to be fed to young § * 
which is carried on the farm for three ye 
before a division is made. Jesse HU. 





————. 


I noticed in the February Farm Journal - 
item on renting cows. My opinion Able a8 
market prices are not always so valua 
produce. If the renter gets some h can 
produce for his own use cheaper than thirds 
buy it—and likely get two- 
i e owner. 
should rightly go to t Wane. R lds 
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Horse and Lamb Prices 
‘Suttic’’ Pigs 
Oats for Steers, etc. 














‘“«—TORSE prices are going up.”’ Every- 
body, almost, is broadcasting this good 
news. There is a scarcity of horses, the 
government *‘figure artists’’ point out, and 
hence we can expect better prices. Let’s 
hope the prices run true to all predictions. 
For the last ten years higher-ups in the 
horse business have been saying horse prices 
were going to jump up, but they haven't 
jumped much yet. 
Some folks say one thing makes lamb 
prices gO Up and down, and some say an- 
other. Here is a chart showing the relation 







} 


of lamb prices, wool prices, mutton imports, 
and receipts of sheep at the stockyards. 
Does this explain things, Leland Sorden? 
Now, who has the next question? 

9 


“Where can I buy a Suttic pig?”’ one of 
our California readers asks. The ‘‘Suttic”’ 
(Sussex) swine were native English hogs 
used in improving the old Essex hog. F. M. 
Srout, Secretary American Essex Swine 
Association, New London, Iowa, will furnish 
names of folks who breed the improved 
Essex swine. 

“The income per ewe from sale of wool 
and lambs is about $9.80 a year,”’ says 
Lindgren, Ore. ‘‘The carrying charges are 
$9.70. These figures are averages for the 
state, and will not apply in every case.” 
That means only ten cents a head profit. 


Lightning wiped out an entire dairy herd 
on Cecil Mack’s farm, Monroe county, Wis: 
Lightning struck the pump-house, followed 
the water-pipes to the barn, and down the 
iron stanchions. The loss was partly covered 
by insurance. Are your barns and herds cov- 
ered by insurance ? 


One of our young ewes gave birth to twin 
lambs. Seven days later she gave birth to 
another pair of lusty twins, of which she 
seemed equally fond. The second pair is 
being raised as cossets, and they are doing 


Well. Mrs. F. A.H. M. 


have a ewe two years old that has four 
live lambs. These are her first lambs. She 
nursed all four lambs for one day and night, 
then I gave two of the lambs away. About 
three days after the lambs were born, one 
of my cows gave birth to twin calves. E. D. 


Two bushels of oats will take the place 
ofone of corn for beef cattle over 800 pounds. 
If two bushels of oats cost less than one of 
torn, feed the oats, for it will be cheaper. 
or beef animals up to 800 pounds, oats 
tan replace corn up to two-thirds of the 
ration 


ite men are hired in Broome county, 
N.Y., to see that the law that requires folks 
tohave their dogs tied up at night is obeyed. 

Ogs were killing so many sheep that it was 
hecessary to do something to stop the drain 
o the county treasury. 


ny farmers who are watching cost of 
> production in all parts of the country 
sho ave a copy of Bulletin 182, Wash- 
ington Experiment Station, Pullman, Wash. 


"be years I suffered (this is not a patent 
“s cine ad.— Editor) with acidity of the 
mag Rev. P. R. Gauthier, Franklin 
into y, Vt., writes. ‘This finally developed 
uleers of the duodenum. An operation 
moat tvized, but a specialist told me to try 
Smilk. For five months I lived on goat's 
poed was absolutely cured. I believe 
d go back to cow’s milk, but I prefer 
goat's milk.’ Rev. P. R. Gauthier. 
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*GOOD EQUIPMENT MAKES 
A GOOD FARMER BETTER” 





“WHEN muscles ache, 

wash the pain away 

with pain oil,” says an 
advertisement. 








Why not drive a McCormick-Deering Tractor and do away with 
the cause of the pain? You will conquer the drudgery and be far 
better off in a dozen ways by investing in this popular tractor. 


» 4 4 a 


ARMING by old methods is hard, hard work but tens of thousands 

of farmers are fighting their way clear of the worst of it by using 
reliable tractor power. Not only are they doing farm work more easily 
but they are putting the farm on a new money-making basis. 


No man can realize the full all-around value of the tractor until he 
uses one himself. Think of the time and work saved by turning two or 
three furrows instead of one. Do two or three days’ plowing in one. Cut 
down high labor costs. Speed up your field work in rush seasons. Do 
not risk loss of your crops. Ten or twelve hours in the heat cannot 
hurt the McCormick-Deering. 


And then belt work! McCormick-Deering tractors have plenty of 
power for threshing, silo filling, shredding, baling, sawing, grinding, etc., 
and they are designed as much for belt as for field work. Do your own 
work at just the right time, and work for the neighbors, too, if you want to. 


The McCormick-Deering tractor comes to you complete with all the 
necessary equipment—platform, fenders, adjustable drawbar, wide belt 
pulley, removable lugs, throttle governor, brakes, and provision for 
adding the great new tractor improvement, the power take-off. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, III. 


{Incorporated} 


EE the tractor at the McCormick- 
Deering dealer’s. Sitin the seat at 
the wheel to get the effect of running 
it. The dealer will demonstrate the 
tractor at the store or in the field. 
Drop us a line for a catalog. 
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McCormick- Deering Tractors 
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balloon tires 


this new 
Schrader 
Gauge 


ALLOON tires need all the 
air their manufacturers 
recommend. The surest way 
to maintain correct inflation is 
to check pressures regularly with 
the Schrader Balloon Gauge. 
Sturdy, dependable, easily 
carried, this gauge has qualities 
that have made Schrader Gauges 
the standard for many years. 
It fits any wheel construction. 
Sold by accessory dealers the 
world over. 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 


°© Toronto 


London 


chrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 
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A New Way To Fill Silos 


By R. U. Blasingame 





ID you ever load bundles onto the 
wagon at silo-filling time? If you 
did, you longed, either secretly or in 
a loud voice, for a method of silo filling 
that would require less backbone. 
Well, the method is here. It consists of 
a corn-harvester and silage-cutter com- 
bined. The silage [Our new dictionary 
says “‘ensilage’’ is correct.—Editor] is cut 
right in the field as the harvester travels 
along, and the cut silage is blown into a 
wagon driven alongside the machine. Then 
the silage is hauled to the silo, put into the 
blower and blown into the silo. 
This new method is not an experiment. 
Farmers are using it in various parts of the 


— 


We never had more than seven men and 
boys at work to fill two 12 x 45-foot three 
12 x 30-foot, and one 8 x 30-foot silos and 
often only six. Three of the men were full 
hands and would have been able to handle 
bundles. The rest were old men and boys 
who could not have helped had we filled 
in the old way. Our neighbor filled his 
two 12 x 30-foot silos in the old way and 
it took a gang of from eleven to 14 men 
We had one man on the harvester, three 
to drive teams, one at the silo helping to 
unload and one in the silo. 

“Down in this country we have been 
using low wagons with tight floors and 
flat racks about 15 feet long and six feet 
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country. H. C. Portz, Chili, Wis., says 
his machine gives satisfaction, saves six 
men, and also the twine used for tying 
bundles. “I think it is the only way to 
fill a silo, as it leaves the field cleaner and 
makes betier silage than the old way.” 

Another convert to the new method is 
W. M. Johnson, Kans. He says: 

“T have been using my silage-harvester 
for two seasons, and | like it fine. In some 
instances this way of harvesting may be 
slower and somewhat more expensive than 
the old way; for instance, if you have a 
small tonnage per acre, which makes more 
driving with the tractor. But if you have 
a large tonnage I think it is the best way 
of putting up silage. I do not think either 
corn or sorghum can grow so heavy that 
this machine wiil not cut it. I have cut 
both, grown on good river-bottom soil. 
In fact, the heavier it grew the better suc- 
cess I had in harvesting it. To me it 
seems as if this method is the coming way 
of harvesting, as it is easier to get help 
and one gets the corn in fresher, which I 
think is one of the big items in getting good 
silage. Last fall after getting my silo 
filled I hauled right from the field. I kept 
on feeding this way until late and the 
cattle seemed to do real well.” 


) erg farmer in the Keystone State 
—A. K. Rothenberger, Lansdale, Pa. 
—is another convert to the new method. 
He tells of his experience: 

“‘We have been using a tractor-driven 
silage-harvester. My two brothers and I 
have always had a hard time to find 
enough strong help to fill our silos in the 
old way, so we decided to try this machine. 
We were, however, not pioneers in this 
county as Norman Anders, near Lansdale, 
has been using a horse-drawn machine for 
four seasons. : 

“Our corn was down so badly that 
many stalks lodged absolutely flat, and 
the ordinary harvester would not. bind. 


The new silage-harvester in use near Marshalltown, Iowa 
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wide for hauling bundles. We had rough 
boxes made on the racks 13 feet long, four 
and one-half feet wide and four feet deep. 
For the bottom of these boxes we made 
something similar to a hay-sling, only with 
the slats wider and closer together. The 
one end extended up the front of the wagon 
box. In unloading, the loaded wagon was 
drawn up to the conveyer of the blower at 
the silo and the end gate opened. Witha 
four-pronged) manure-hook part of the 
load was pulled down. Then a rope and 
tackle fastened to a post near the rear 0 
the wagon was anchored to the end of the 
sling at the front end of the load and with 
a horse pulling on the rope the whole load 
was slowly rolled back into the conveyer 
of the silage-blower. We unloaded in this 
way in four or five minutes and without 
much exertion. By actual checking up 
we hauled just twice as many rows 0 
corn as if it had been cut in bundles.” 


HE big advantage of the silage 

harvester is a saving in labor and in 
time. Not many day laborers are hanker- 
ing for a job at silo-filling time, because 
it is hard work. The silage-harvester 5 
just as much an improvement over the 
corn-binder as the corn-binder was over 
hand cutting. The farmer who has one 
of these harvesters, and a trusty 
man and a boy, can get along without 
extra help if he wants to. Besides, he 
get better quality silage, for the bum 
will not lie in the field for a day or two 
before being cut and put into the silo. 








NDERFEEDING is one of the 
greatest burdens of the whole 

dairy industry. The first paar #3" 

for which a dairy cow uses teen ee 

maintain her body, and 

feed can be used for any other pur 

pose, that part of the feed needed 
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The Super-Six principle, 
exclusive to Hudson and 
Essex, is responsible for 
the largest selling 6-cyl- 
inder cars in the world, 
because it gives results 
in smooth, brilliant ac- 
tion, reliability andecon- 
omy never attained by 
any other type. 


This Essex, in all ways, 
is the finest ever built. 
Easier riding and driv- 


Never Before 
a Value Like This 


ing, more flexible in per- 
formance, handsomer in 
line and finish, it is also 
lower in price than ever 
before. Its success is sim- 
ply the belief of buyers 
that it represents. the ut- 
most automobile value 
and satisfaction within 
hundreds of dollars of 
the price; and it proceeds 
entirely from what 
owners themselves say 


of Essex. 


ESSEX COACH 

















The Finest 


Essex 
Ever Built Ever Sold 


The Lowest Price 
for Which Essex 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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HUDSON-ESSEX WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 6-CYLINDER CARS 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


(1067) 
























EW hens lay while they are going 
Petrone a complete molt, and as it is 
not desirable to have hens stop laying 
in July or early August to take on a coat of 
new feathers which will not be needed for 
protection before November or December, 
let us see whether there is anything that 
can be done about the early-molting hen. 
Since modern culling methods have come 
into vogue, considerable attention has been 
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How To Handle Early Molters 


By George A. Phillips 


of the hens which show new feathers over 
the back and neck have molted only two or 
three wing feathers. This means that they 
are out of laying condition for possibly 
three or four weeks, and have undergone a 
partial molt. If conditions are favorable, 
those hens are likely to lay well during 
most of the fall, but will, in most cases, 
undergo a complete molt before winter. 


Hens that have brooded chicks will 





A rusty appearance and broken feathers are the signal that molting 
time is close at hand 


given to the time of molting as an index to 
the laying ability of a hen. Unfortunately 
for the peace of mind of poultry keepers in 
general, contradictory conclusions have been 
published by different investigators. 

Most of the experimental data show that 
early molting indicates an inferior laying- 
record. Folks are beginning to see, though, 
that early molting, particularly where most 
hens in the flock molt early, is often caused 
by mismanagement, and is not necessarily 
a sign of poor laying ability. In talking of 
early molters, we must distinguish between 
partial molt and complete molt. 


HE degree of molt can usually be deter- 

mined by examining the primary flight 
feathers in the wing. These feathers drop 
out one at a time, or at least only a few at 
a time; and several weeks’ time is required 
for all the wing feathers to be molted. As 
a rule, when a wing feather is dropped it is 
replaced by the new feather coming in. 

Normally, from seven to 14 days elapse 
from the time one primary feather is dropped 
until the next one goes, with an average of 
probably ten days. Approximately four 
weeks are required for a wing feather to 
get its full growth, and a fairly definite idea 
of how long a hen has been molting, and 
what per cent of her feathers have been 
changed, can be had by studying the wings. 
Careful observation will show that many 


undergo a partial molt before starting to 
lay, but if properly handled will lay well in 
the fall. 

On many farms the feed is reduced fq 
the fowls after the grass comes; after lay; 
heavily for a few weeks a majority of th 
birds grow thin in flesh, stop laying, and 
begin to molt. Then when harvest come 
if the birds have access to the grain-fields op 
stacks, they commonly pick up in flesh, the 
molt will be stopped, and the hens yil 
begin to lay. 


ONG periods of excessively hot weather 
severe attacks of lice or mites, careless. 
ness in allowing broody hens to stay on nes 
too long before they are broken up—thee 
are causes of partial molts which make hens 
quit laying for several weeks during the 
middle of the summer. 

The above causes explain why some hens 
that apparently molt early are fairly good 
layers if given a good chance. But ther 
are hens which are poor layers by inher- 
tance, and which begin to molt in July and 
prolong the process until about November. 
These hens lay few if any fall or winter 
eggs, and these are the hens the poultry 
keeper should be on the lookout for; there 
are enough of these in most flocks to make 
it worth while to suspect early molters. 

A good rule in culling, to get rid of th 
arly molters, is to give the entire flock at 
least four weeks of regular and liberal feed- 
ing on a ration consisting of grain and laying 
mash; then sell the ones that do not show 
by the redness of their combs, the flexibility 
of the abdomen, and the spread of the pit- 
bones, that they are laying, or are abou! 
ready to start laying. A loafing hen puts 
no money in your pocket. 


Mineral Feed for Poultry 
By Dr. George H. Conn 


HE various reactions in the body, which 

we know as digestion, breathing, heart- 
beats, ete., are all due to stimulation 
of the various tissues of the body by di- 
lute solutions of the various mineral salts, 
and it is thought that this stimulation is 
due to the fact that these mineral-salt 
solutions carry very delicate electrical 
charges which cause this stimulation. It is 
reasoned out that the exchanges of these 
various electrical charges are the cause of 
the vital life functions mentioned above. 

The mineral salts in the body are either 


evenly divided in this respect. In othe 
words, there are two classes of mineral é 
ments or salts in the bird’s body, one being 
just the opposite in behavior to the other. 

The mineral elements that are largely 
considered in feeding poultry—and this 
due largely to the fact that fowls are fed 
mostly on cereal-grain milled by-products— 
are the acid mineral salts or elements, © 
phur, phosphorus and chlorin, and the baste 
forming mineral salts, magnesium potassiul, 
sodium and calcium. 

The basic-forming minerals are more oftes 

















acid or basic in their reaction, being pretty deficient than the [Continued on page 2 
ww 
Table showing the amounts of the various mineral matters of ash constituents found in 
1,000 pounds of each of the more common feeds. 
Mag- Sulph. Phosp. Tov 
Name Potash Soda Lime _ nesia_ Iron Acid Acid Am s ‘ 
RSE tai 4.0 0.4 0.2 1.8 0.11 3.8 6.9 Hr 
Gluten feed... ... 23° BY 3.5 3.6 Ae 14.6 6.2 73 34 
SE ree 16.2 2.4 0.9 7.3 0.34 6.7 29.5 463 
Middlings....... 11.8 3.5 3.8 8.4 Rf 5.8 21.1 73,74 
Cottonseed-meal.. 18.1 3.5 3.6 8.6 0.84 12.4 26.7 57.94 
Linseed-oilmeal... 12.7 3.4 5.1 8.1 1.44 10.2 17.0 63.18 
Alfalfa hay...... 22.3 5.6 19.5 5.9 1.68 7.8 5.4 46.97 
Clover hay...... 16.3 1.2 160 45 0.67 4.4 a 
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made possible by these three things: 
—big volume buying. More than 
30,000,000 dollars in cash is used in 
buying merchandise for each issue of 
Ward’s Catalogue. Everyone knows 


necessary to make a bargain. 

“We never sacrifice quality to make 
a low price.’’ Our low prices are made 
without cutting the serviceability o/ 
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To Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept.76-H 
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‘Most battery repairs fl Ou Poultry Readds | 
are preventable’ 





Have the Floor 














You may talk about the music of the thrush 
Singing from a shady nook in June, 
You may tell me how in early morning’ s hush 
Robins’ throats their melodies attune; 
You may even praise the chatter of the wren, 
But to me the sweetest warbling in the world 
Is the cut, cut, cut, cut-daw-cut 
Cut, cut, cut, cut-daw-cut, 
Cut, cut, cut, cut, 
Cut, cut, cut, cut-daw-cut of the hen, 


] CLEANED our chicken pen the other day, 
It had not been cleaned for a month, g 
it was in a sorry condition. We have g 
stationary dropping-board under the 

so the droppings have to be removed withg 
shovel, as we have no hoe. The roosts wer 
covered with lice. The shovel had a short 
handle, so I had to use it in such a way that 
the back of my wrist touched the roost, 
My wrist was immediately covered with lice, 
My arms itched and they made me ‘50 uh. 
comfortable that I looked around for some 
thing to kill the pests. I pouréd water on 
my arms without any effect. ' I’ got some 
kerosene and rubbed my arms up past fhe 
elbows, and then when the lice got on my 
wrists they died. Thomas Hablett, Jr; 





Normal Care 
Saves Repair 


There are five important things 

which should be checked each 

time water is put in a battery. E’°VE said right along that 
Our Five Point Inspection : 

Service was developed for this most battery repairs are 

purpose. It is for all batteries, preventable. 


all owners of cars. 4 . 

Tics mais Deatindiin ts tn ani Yes, that includes reinsula- 
you ane — to help Mag get tion—the repair you thought ; 
better and longer service from ° : = 
your battery. You will find it was necessary at least once in A Rhode Island White pullet, tall, grace- 
convenient, sapid, thorough. the life of every battery. ful, and with a back that indicates 


But frankly, of all repairs, re- laying. ability , a 
insulation is the easiest to avoid _An old Barred Rock hen weaned ores 
—when you have a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery. Ae Ee ee alae Say ee 
Then we say to you— aE ee ee ee nn hee, weet al 

“The insulation in this battery will stand up, and give gene —_ around hie head. aa 
satisfactory uninterrupted service, for the entire life of to follow him up on the roost, and it wasal 


i i ‘ H A ; odd sight to see him sitting there with them 
its plates. If it should fail to do this we will reinsulate Ot cen bine call aon ae 


the battery at our expense.” his back when they were small. 
: ° ° . . guineas were grown I sold them, am 
_— as Willard Service is national, this means any rooster would sit around alone se that 
one of us—an lace—anvy time—whether you are at did not seem to care for anything. 
h . og Y y before Christmas he died, and. friend hus 
Ome, OF COUFING. band laughs when I say no ~~ of oe 
: : The rooster was not old, and he seem! 
We service all makes and sell Willards for all cars— be perfectly well until the guineas were sa 
also sell Willard Farm Lighting and Radio Batteries. off. What else could have caused | 
° " > death? Mrs. G. L. M., Mississipp 
For better radio reception, use storage batteries. Cane is a poor feed, according to expet 
ments conducted over a period of three yeas 
at the Kansas State Agricultural College. 
The tests proved that milo, fed as the grail 
ration, produced an average of 151 eggs 
hen; cane, 121 eggs; and Kafir, 155 egg& 
“Turkey Pointers,” Circular No. hn 
cently issued by the University of Kentucsy, 
at Lexington, is an excellent guide to tf 
raisers. Free to Kentucky readers, 
address. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1409, “Turkey Raising 
another good bulletin free to all from iG. 
Department of Agriculture, W ashington, 
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Mineral Feed for 
Poultry 


Continued from page 22 








uforming elements, but this can be im- 
_goved greatly by a careful selection of the 
er kinds of feed. The basic or alkaline- 
ich elements are found most abundantly in 
| ygetables, fruits and milks; therefore, a 
| godly quantity of such substances should 
idvays be included in the ration. The 
| eason the acid-forming elements are usually 
jig the majority is that they are largely found 
jjpmeat scraps, cereal grains, etc. 


| N general feeding practise, little attention 
ned be given to the acid-mineral ele- 
pats—sulphur, phosphorus and chlorin— 
ially where poultry are getting a fairly 
grain ration, and if they are being sup- 

id with any high protein ration. It is 
the alkaline or mineral base balance that 
ust be kept on a high plane, and that 
pens that the mineral elements—calcium, 

sium, Magnesium and sodium—are by 
gi odds the most important ones. The 
gdinary feed generally contains nearly 
ough phosphorus, since quite large amounts 
dsulphur are. secured in the breaking up of 
protein. 

From a study of several common feeds 
shoe mineral content is given, it is apparent 
‘dat much can be accomplished in balancing 

ali sh or mineral. content of the 
;alng With the acid-mineral content of 


| Beet poce of the table on page 22 is to 
show t comparative values of the more 
feeding stuffs, both as regards the 
is individual ash constituents, and_ the 
stotal of the ash constituents. It is 
ident from this table that those feeds which 
jae known as high-protein feeds, as well. as 
thelegume feeds, are richer in mineral matter 
wash than those feeds derived largely from 
ceréal grains. 

For best results in feeding poultry it is 
ilways best to have a considerable excess of 
both mineral bases in the feed of the birds. 
However, birds do not suffer nearly so much 
@s0ften from an excess of alkaline base as 

do from an excess of acid-base mineral 
tements in the feed. In other words, birds 
wuld‘not suffer nearly so much from an 
aes Tation of fruits, vegetables and milk, 
they would from a diet too abundantly 

led with meat scraps, tankage, cereal 
guns, etc. It is possible, however, to sup- 
fe uate base-forming feeds in too 
i 





age quantities, which causes interference 
velopment of the skeleton and often 
malnutrition. 


beaks salts make possible the coagu- 
lation of the blood, and also are necéssary 
ft contraction of the heart as well as the 
muscles: Sodium and potassium salts are 
meesary for the relaxation of the heart. 
Jsnecessary in the blood to enable it to 
wurish the tissues properly. * Phosphorus is 
tential to every cell of the body. The 
Yinous mineral salts regulate secretion and 
Meretion of the various glands of the body. 
Proper balance of the mineral content 
ié various body fluids is maintained. 
8 control the growth of solid tissue 
mé repair of injured organs. Mineral 
isin proper amounts assist with growth 
velopment, particularly of the skele- 
and also maintain the vitality of the 
. The young birds require greater 
fantities of mineral salts than do mature 
bind poe cially is this fact true since the 
Must, during the process of maturity, 
— ve times as much calcium as its body 
lains at hatching time, twice as much 
magnesium, 38 times as much sulphur, four 
$88 much phosphorus. The potassium, 
“s lum, chlorin and iron are not increased to 
Y extent during the growth to maturity, 
y chick containing practically as high 
Mteentage as the mature bird. 
by €ealcium and phosphorus are supplied 
on shells, bone-meal, and by the 
®$ such as alfalfa and clover. The 
tind comes from the protein which is 
antly supplied to the growing bird. 
thon ecting a ration for the growing bird 
eeds rich in calcium, phosphorus and 
the ich Should be chosen. These, with 
c protein feeds, will go a long way 
Which ie tintaining a high mineral balance 
8 hecessary for poultry. 


FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
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Above is a map of General Motors private 
“proving ground,” which occupies many hun- 
dred acres in the rolling country near Detroit. 
The sketch is from a photograph of one of 
the test roads. 


A great “proving ground 


On a large tract in Michigan, General Motors 
has reproduced the roads of the world. Every 
sort of road—with every sort of curve and 
grade—on which its motor cars and trucks are 
called upon to travel. 


There a resident staff of engineers tests 
every General Motors product in order to know 
that it is right in every way. The road tests 
involve éndurance, speed, ‘acceleration, fuel 
economy, hill climbing, braking, cooling and 
riding qualities. 


This common “proving ground” symbolizes 
General Motors—a family of many companies, 
each contributing to the others and benefit- 
ting from their combined strength. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick « CapILLAcC « CHEVROLET * OAKLAND 
OxtpsmMosILE + GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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Keeping 
the Barn Dry 


The barn is a pretty important building to 
our agricultural industry. We can do with- 
out some paint on our front porch, but un- 
less the nation’s barns are dry, our stock, our 
implements and much of last year’s harvest 
may be lost to us forever. 


The electric light and power industry has its 
barns too Glthough they call them power- 
houses); its live stock and its implements are 
the generating and transmission equipment 
from which electric service comes. 


The cost of furnishing electric service includes 
not only the money needed to produce and dis- 
tribute electricity, but also the funds necessary 
to “keep the barn dry” and a “living wage” 
for the monies invested in the enterprise. 


Under public regulation, all of these elements 
are considered in fixing the price paid by the 
public for electric service. 


Fifteen state committees working with U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce, 
the national committee are now studying and the Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau 
methods for further electrification of agri- Federation, National Grange, Amer. 
culture. The committee on the Relation of Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farm 
Electricity to Agriculture is composed of Lighting Mfg. Ass'n, and the National 
economists and engineers representing the Electric Light Association. 


If you are interested in this work write for a booklet describing tt. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 














Famous for Accuracy , eg —— 
and Hard Hitting. > * EE 










ET the game gun, the fox and coyote stopper, death to 

hawks and crows. The long shooting, hard hitting, true 
Model 42 patterning Marlin Model 42-A. 

Riiniibtn Blidtinan: Famous for goose and turkey shooting. Barrel length and 

12 gauge, visible bore to suit you for best all-’round service. Ask your dealer. 


eS unetp. Write to us today for latest Pocket Catalog. 





THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 133 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. ) 
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Perennial Flowers 
from Seed 


Continued from page 9 - 








———s 
conditions at this time should be cite clog 
watched, for if the mulch is left on Until the 
seedlings start, it will be likely to ¢ 
them. Or they may begin to grow spindl 
and weak so that they will not at sal 
start when transplanted. 

This transplanting should take place 
soon as possible after the seedlings are yp 
covered and are well on their way out of the 
ground. Then it will be found that most of 
them will be ready to bring forth their flowers 
as the season progresses, even though 
blossoming takes place a little later than the 
usual time. 

Even the much loved dahlia, as well as ther 
perennials, can be produced from seed 
Sometimes the double and the semi-doub 
as well as the single can be grown in this way. 
The large double varieties do not always 
have seeds, but luckily a few can be found 
Of course, the seeds from the largest and 
best-formed blossoms, either single or double 
are the only ones worth saving. oe 

Sometimes marvelous new colors will b 
produced; freak forms from.-semi-dauble 
and from doubles; flowers of two distinc 
shades in the one variety. The intenge in. 
terest and fascination which a lover of blog 
soms may gain in planting, merely this one 
perennial from seed, are worth all the effort 
It is by this very means that all the splendid 
new varieties have been produced by growers, 

Seeds of the dahlias may be. planted in 
late summer in the same way as other perem 
nials, and with sufficient protection they will | 
keep over winter. On the.other hand, th 
seeds can be saved until March, planted in 
shallow boxes of soil, and then transplanted 
into other boxes or small pots until they can 
be set out in the open ground after frost 
time has passed. Dahlias can usually be de 
pended upon to blossom in the fall of the 
first year when planted in early spring. 


Can Europe Teach Us 
Forestry? 
Continued from page 7 


section of the German Black Forest, where, 
in forests reminding one of those in the Ad- 
rondacks, or Pennsylvania, is one of the old- 
est private logging corporations in the world. 

This company operates about 10,000 acres 
of woodland, and annually pays a reas0l- 
able dividend for the stockholders, and yet 
there is just as much timber growing on that 
land today as there was 700 years ago. T 
trees, growing amid underbrush and wild- 
flowers such as we find at home, are not all 
of the same age, vet the forest is maintaitied 
by promoting natural regeneration. 4 
permanent system of good roads traversing 
its length and breadth permits the cutting 
ofa few trees here and there, selected and 
marked in advance by the chief forester, who 
spends one day in every three solely int 
study of how to get the maximum of met 
chandisable product and, at the same time 
the maximum of new growth. In this way, 
the same patch of ground is revisited for 
cutting once every ten years. 

The felling of the trees has to be very 
skilfully done, so that the falling giants will 
do as little damage as possible to the yous 
trees beneath, but a skilful logger can throw 
a trunk almost exactly where he wants it, 
and the logs are all cut so as to make them 
easy to move. Even in the hauling of 
logs from forest to road expert crews Cal 
accomplish the object without leaving 4 
of devastation behind. 3 

The Black Forest boasts not a single lum 
ber camp such as we know in Amend. 
Within its borders lie little clusters of ~ 
raftered mud-and-stone houses, built for 
permanent housing of generations 0 
whose occupation will always be the same. 
The very appearance of these dwe and 
where the men live with their wives a 
usually extensive families, offers sue 
tremendous contrast to the long rows 
bachelor barracks of Ame funds 
camps, that it seems to bespea 
mental eee between forest m 
ment and forest destruction. 

In the old German state of Saxony te 
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erations was somewhat different from that 
fet mentioned. There labor was cheap, and 
ihe demand for spruce timber was such as to 
courage the most rapid system of repro- 
jction. It was customary, after a rather 
dort cycle of say 40 or 50 years, to cut down 
whole forest, even digging out the 
gamps, which could be sold at good prices 
wood. Then the entire area was 
thickly replanted with seedlings which had 
y been started in nearby nurseries. 
jslong as planting labor was cheap enough 
his plan did result in increasing the yield 
fom a given piece of land, but today, after 
slong succession of such forced crops, the 
has become so impoverished that not 
y has the rate of growth greatly dimin- 
ished, but the quality of the wood has fallen 
of seriously. 
Getting a Permit in France 


ce the experience of hundreds of 
I} Jp Fran I 


has determined the relative economic 

ce between farm land and forests. If 
[asa Frenchman, should wish to clear a 
yood-lot I must obtain the permission of the 
local Forest Board. é : 

Upon the receipt of my application, the 
hoard replies substantially as follows: 

entirely clear that wood-lot you must 
immediately replant it with a sufficient num- 
her of trees, Which in the natural struggle for 
qistence, and with the expected loss of 
weaklings, will eventually restore the land 
io the same or better condition than it is 
tay. But,” this very positive authority 
sds, “even if you do restock the land after 
tearing, there is a grave possibility that the 
seedlings, without a certain amount of 
sade and protection from the old trees will 
de and be lost. France can not afford to 
nn the risk of diminishing her forest area. 
Hence you may not entirely clear the prop- 
ety. Let us suggest, however, that you 
harvest your timber in the same manner as is 
prescribed for the state forests, namely the 
cutting of selected trees in such a manner as 
wil enable you to obtain the full product of 
the forest growth and at the same time 
meourage the natural reproduction of a new 
tree generation.” 

America is probably not quite ready for 
sich a severe forest policy. What America 
anlearn from Europe right away is patience. 
No good American wants to be told that he 
an learn common sense from a foreigner, 
but after all it is not the common sense it- 
elf that we have to learn, but how to apply 
it The American farmer always possessed 
food sense, but agricultural schools have 
helped him to convert it into increased crops. 


Tree Growing Now Possible 


Something, however, must be done, and the 
time isat hand. Already the figures of the 
United States Forest Service show that 
American farmers are the largest holders of 
fimber land. In the past the farmer has been 
tta disadvantage in handling his wood 
top, because custom and cheap long-dis- 
lance transportation have supplied forest 
seer wholesale from distant forests on a 
with which small-scale production could 

tot yet compete. _However, within the past 
years, and particularly since the war, 
New England farmer has found the 
mance turning in his favor. The farmer of 
New York State and Pennsylvania is finding 
the change is on the way. It will come 

to the southern and middle-western 
nat and the question is, will it find him 
No system of selective cutting and natural 
Mgeneration, no system of forest removal 
replanting is worth anything if fire or 

€ grazing is allowed to destroy the young 
gs. The forest-fire question is given 

litle consideration in European forest laws, 
amply because the evil does not exist. In a 
‘mimunity of American farmers destructive 
ttimals and wholesale ruin of crops by fox- 
Ts, etc., are not common evils, simply 
nevi they are so generally recognized as 
il that no one will permit them. Forest- 
Mevery part of Europe are regarded in 
Same light, and forest-fires are exceed- 
pad Tare. It has been said by three suc- 
fet tt Foresters of the United States 
! the forest-fire could be eliminated, 
i ds of America’s forest problem would 
tomatically solved! 
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ving a silo? The editor will send you 
tumbe ‘showing how big to make it for any 
tof cows. No room to print it in this 

i too many other good things to go in. 
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Tires that bring 
the markets nearer 
to the farmer 


Kelly Heavy Duty Cords appeal to 
the practical man who measures distance 
by the clock rather than by mile posts. 





These remarkable tires combine the 
speed and cushioned ease of a pneumatic 
tire with almost the rugged sturdiness 
of a solid tire. 


A farm truck equipped with Kelly 
Heavy Duty Cords gets to town and 
back. Rough roads have no terrors for 
it. It can navigate plowed fields. The 
tires stand up because they are real truck 
tires—especially designed and built heav- 
ier and more ruggedly throughout. 


The farmer who has the best crops, 
finest home, most modern barns and new- 
est machinery is pretty sure to have 
Kelly Heavy Duty Cords on his trucks. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 6 = 
250 West 57th St. New York 
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A Real Teacher Knows Books 


A EY you wendt wes the eet hyd pela Salt Eiallock 
question asked a prospective teacher 


when she applied for a position in an up-to-date rural 
school. It was easy to answer in the affirmative and the next 
question, ‘What do you read?” was not hard to dispose of. But 
when this persistent school board continued further with, ‘‘How 
do you propose to instil a taste for worth-while reading in the 
minds of your pupils?’’ she was not so positive. 

This sort of questioning goes to prove the present trend. of 
education. People are waking up to the fact that it means some- 
thing to get the reading habit—not the time-killing sort of reading, 
but that which enriches the mind or creates greater usefulness. 

If a taste for reading has not been acquired before the high 
school age it rarely develops. In view 
of this fact it is evident that a teacher’s 
appreciation of books and other reading 
matter should be the first qualification 
considered after her moral standing is 
assured. This is particularly true in the 
rural school where everything lies in the 
hands of one person, usually a girl. 

Again, it should be remembered that 
a comparatively small per cent of school 
children ever pass beyond the eighth 
grade, many of them going out into their 
limited fields with far less preparation 
than this. If these boys and girls leave 
school without fixed habits of reading 
they have lost all chance of becoming 
educated. Some of them, engrossed by 
daily toil or cheap amusement, will for- 
get much that they have already learned 
and instead of progressing, sink into 
humdrum existences. 

At best, school life lays only the 
foundation of education—the school 
curriculum includes too many subjects 
to give much time to any of them. The 
most we can hope for is to create a desire 
for greater knowledge in the minds of 
growing boys and girls, showing them 
the way to continue building through 
life’s school. The book is the medium 
for this continuation school. 


HE heads of teachers’ colleges say 

that they find a great majority of 
teachers below the standard require- 
ments; that if only the more competent 
were sent out most of the schools would 
have to be closed. It is not so easy to 
choose the ideal teacher in the face of 





2a 


While it is true that most of our 
teachers are girls with little training, many of them are conscien- 
tious workers. It is really surprising that they do not make more 
mistakes than they do. However, a teacher who does not know 
the value of reading is out-of-date, and it is not tco much to ask 
that she become informed, at least in the needs of her pupils. If 
she herself does not know, there are many ways of securing help. 
Library promoters are only too glad to assist in the selection of 
books, and normal schools are eager to further reading interests. 

Many helpful bulletins have been prepared to help uninformed 
teachers and school boards in this matter of book selections, as 
well as in the care of the library. Our teachers are being trained, 


however, as rapidly as finances wil] permit. 


is gratifying to note, too, that special 


emphasis is being placed on the work of encouraging wider peadi 
and the training of rural teachers in the summer schools, 


OT long ago I read a paper prepared by a serious-minded 

girl in her junior year at college. She was a teacher in the 
rural schools before entering college. I wish I might give her 
entire paper to show what our teachers are trying to do, Shp 
says, in part: “I believe it is possible to develop a love for reading 
in all children who are not subnormal. If they have proper train. 
ing in the beginning and then are given a motive for reading they 
will gradually come to love reading for its own sake, Some chi 





Proper shelves for your books permit them to 
be treated with respect.. The shelves and rack 
this. shown above are not hard to make 


In addition to this she will want supplementary wor 
of it—treating on subjects studied in the text-books. 
historical and geographical books, also biography writt 
language to fit the needs of young children, will hel 
stimulating the interest. 

The library must contain poems, essays, and stor! 


dren will naturally not.be so ready t 
read as others, but if the right stimul 
be given, a love for reading can be de 
veloped. The desire to read, of coune, 
will be awakened in different children, 
in different ways. The first appeal is 
made through their interests which 
broaden and extend to other things,” 
The observations in this brief expres 
sion reveal much thought. This teacher 
first shows that she has an ideal, She 
voices the thought that children do not, 
ordinarily ‘“‘pick up” the reading habit, 
but need to be trained to it; that thi 
should be started in the beginning d 
school life; and that the fixed*habit # 
the result of growth. She has discovered, 
too, that a child’s natural inclinations 
or talents should govern his choice. : 
Of course, all books must come under 
the approved lists, but this will not be 
difficult. There are such quantities 
from which to choose that every aged 
taste can be provided for. Nes 


EACHERS have been greatly hand 

capped, many times, in this matte 
of reading through lack of co-operation 
from their patrons. Enough books hav 
not been provided, not. even text-po8 
A good dictionary ané reference book 
are always essential to the older childres, 
but in the country schools where children 
of all ages must be considered 4 teachet 
who knows will not stop with these. 
The first thing she will require will be 
several sets of readers—much 
gives rapid comprehension and grealet 
knowledge. This increases interest, ! 
gives a large vocabulary and a 

Tse y yoras. 

understanding of word pi 
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en in simple 
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books and those containing humor; books on travel, books ' 
farm life, books to be read slowly and carefully, books to 
through quickly; books to instil a taste for real literature. i 
Once let the book-loving spirit invade the school it 
hard to get books. When children become [Continued on pale 
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He who loves not books before he comes to thirty years of age will hardly love 
them enough afterwards to understand them.—Clarendon | 
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A Child’s Suit and 
Gift Towels 








0, 475—8. Sturdy linen glass-towels 
ee ample size (17 x 35 inches), made 
fax grown, spun and woven in America. 
‘Ne towels are hemmed, finished with a 
“hop and stamped for embroidery, which is 
‘done in red in simple stitches with an 
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wasional French knot. These make 
durming gifts for showers or hope chests. 
No. 450—8. Child’s bloomer-suit ‘of 
sout cloth, made especially for children’s 
dothes. The trimming and pockets are of 
tecked gingham in a matching color. 
Thesquirrels appliqued on the pockets are 
the plain material. Colors, pink or 
ydlow. Sizes 2 and 4 years. The dress is 
at in kimono style with an underarm 














No. 450—8 


“am only. The bloomers are also simple 
gathered into the waist with an elastic. 
comes stamped for cutting, out- 
ine and applique for pockets, with checked 
to match for trimming (pink and 
or yellow and white). 

for particulars, address Needlework 
Tia The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, 
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Prange frosting for cake is easily made 
lis: Use the grated rind of one orange, 

tablespoonfuls of orange juice, one 

mful lemon juice, one egg yolk, 
: ectioner’s Sugar. Mix grated orange 
with fruit juices and let stand 15 
opr Strain into the egg yolk, beaten 
MW thick and lemon-colored, and add 
-v" Confectioner’s sugar until it is of the 
consistency to spread. 











Trust in the Lord and do good; so 








bi thou shalt be fed.—Psalm 


tha thou dwell in the land, and 
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Has your boy 
ever passed his dish fora 
second helping of cereal? 


Just try, then, these toasty grains. 


What happens will amaze you 


NSTEAD of coaxing children to 

eat certain needed foods, you 
tempt the appetite now. And that 
is the right way. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is different 
from any cereal you have ever tasted. 
It’s crisp and toasty—tastes like rich 

















nutmeats. Children love it like a 
confection. 
Yet... it is whole wheat. 25% is 


bran. 


When nothing else tastes good, it 
does. When other foods fail to en- 
tice, it succeeds. That’s because it’s 
so amazingly different in taste, quali- 
ty and allurement from ordinary 


foods. 


Isn’t it better, then, to serve it in- 
stead of less enticing foods? It digests 
quickly because it is steam puffed. 
Every food cell thus being broken. 


You serve with milk or cream or 
with “half and half.” Try, too, with 
fresh fruits or berries, and with 
cooked fruits. Serve at breakfast, or 
as luncheon dish... or, as a_ bed- 
time snack that will let you sleep 
unhindered. 


Get a package today. Start tomor- 
row by tempting those wayward 
appetites. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Aver another 


batch that will 
not jell— 


URER, quicker, easier — all 
your jam and jelly making. 
If you use Certo. 

Certois the very element in fruit 
that makes a jelly — taken from 
fruits that are rich init. It makes 
any fruit jell every time. 4nd it 

i “te ’ one 
needs only one minute's boiling. 

Get Certo today from your grocer. 
Douglas-Pectin Corp., Granite Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. Canadian address, 
Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., 
Coburg, Ont. 






ONE minute’s boiling 
is enough; mail the cou- 
pon for free booklet that 
tells why. 

















soothed and gently healed 
by applying freely, antiseptic 


“Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N. Y., Wichita,Kans. 














SUNBURN and 
WINDBURN 


Are quickly soothed, 
As 







relieved and healed with 


HINDS “inci 
CREAM 


PE 


Sold by druggists, department stores, 6 and 
10¢ stores general stores, or by mail, post- 
paid. 3 sizes: 10c, 50c, $1.00. Send money 
order or stamps. 

Trial Bottle FREE with booklet, if you give 
mame of your dealer. 


A.S.HINDS CO.,Dept.46, Portland, Me. 
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Recipes Worth Trying 








RESH grape relish is novel. Select 
bunches of grapes of about the same size 
and ripeness; they should not be overripe. 
Leave the grapes on the stems and pack the 
bunches closely into clean glass jars, but do 
not try to get too many in the jar, for the 
fruit should not be bruised. Make a sirup 
of one and one-half cupfuls of sugar to each 
cupful of white vinegar; boil for five minutes, 
pour over the grapes to fill the jars, and seal 
them. These grapes have the appearance of 
the fresh fruit and make an excellent relish 
to serve with meat or to use as a garnish for 
salads. 


Pear honey: Select one dozen fine Bart- 
lett pears. Pare, cut into halves, remove 
the cores, and grate the pears into one quart 
of water. Boil gently for a half-hour, then 
add two pounds of granulated sugar. Cook 
until clear and as thickeas good strained 
honey. Add the juice of two lemons and 
can in half-pint or pint jars. This is an ex- 
cellent spread for school luncheons. Quince 
honey is made in the same way, using five 
fine quinces, a pint of water and three pounds 
of sugar. 


Fresh corn muffins will please. To make, 
grate enough corn from the cob to make 
two cupfuls, add a saltspoonful of salt, a 
tablespoonful of butter, the beaten yolks 
of two eggs, two cupfuls of milk, and three 
cupfuls of flour in which two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder have been well sifted. Mix 
thoroughly and add the beaten whites of the 
eggs. Have gem pans heated and greased. 
Half fill with the mixture and bake in a 
quick oven for a half-hour. 


Broiled eggplant is good and wholesome. 
Pare, cut into quarter-inch slices, lay on a 
buttered broiler and cook until done. Turn 
often to keep from burning. Season with 
salt and pepper and a little melted butter. 


Tomato chowder: Pare and cut six po- 
tatoes into cubes, mince two large onions. 
Cut into dice two slices of fat salt pork and 
fry them until golden brown in the kettle in 
which the chowder is to be made. Add the 
potato and onion, a teaspoonful of salt, a 
saltspoonful of black pepper. Cover with 
boiling water, and add two sliced tomatoes. 
Simmer for a half-hour, then add two quarts 
of hot milk. Let it come to a boil and adda 
tablespoonful of butter. Serve very hot. 


Tomato and orange marmalade is made 
with yellow tomatoes. To each pound of 
tomatoes use one orange and one pound of 
sugar. Boil the tomatoes a few minutes, 
then add the orange pulp. Boil the orange 
rinds until tender, then drain and _ pass 
through a food-chopper and add to the 
tomatoes. Add the sugar and cook until the 
marmalade is stiff and transparent. Pour 
into sterilized glasses and seal with paraffin. 


———_$_@—_— 


A Real Teacher Knows Books 
Continued from page 28 


so thoroughly interested in their lessons that 
they bring home extra work, or settle down 
for the evening with some good clean fiction 
—classical or otherwise—parents are likely 
to be appreciative and want to help. They 
can rest assured that they have a teacher in 
their school who is teaching her pupils how 
to help themselves—the most essential thing 
to know. 

Boys and girls who go out of this sort of 
school will not be found among the pre- 
maturely aged sitting in the chimney corner 
lamenting over lost opportunities—they will 
be busy catching up. 

The farmers will study soils, crop rotation, 
finance, livestock, community work, politics, 
anything they like. Their wives will prob- 
ably be studying child psychology and social 
welfare,-or taking dressmaking, home eco- 
nomics or some other extension work. Per- 
haps the whole family will be taking corre- 
spondence courses—no time for idle gossip or 
growing old. 

Aside from the practical results to be ob- 
tained from reading, there is the spiritual and 
cultural growth from this source. Literature 
lifts us above the sordid things of life, it 
gives us a glimpse of the beyond, an appre- 
ciation of all that is good, and the ability to 
make the simple things of life worth while. 
















































Mellin’s 
Food 


Give your baby the 
eood health that is 
obtained from the use 
of Mellin’s Food and 
milk. 


Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's 
Food and a copy of our book, ~The Care 
and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass, 
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DRY YOUR FRUIT 





“GRANGER” | 


Less work—No loss—Cost $6.00 up. Send for catalog A 


EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 S. 4th St., PHILA, PA 





Better Way 
to Can 


The Virginia Home Can 
Sealer is easier, cheaper # 
expensive, t 
glass jar way: 
No solder, no 
wax, no Caps 
no glass % 
rubbers !? 
worry Wi 


Make Big Money xa 
during the canning season. I's no pest He 
all to put up 1000 cans a day of out 
vored fruits and vegetables ever canned, 
of just the products of your 8 ‘; 

would ordinarily go to waste. There —_ 
a market for your home cann D for 
people prefer them. Write ! w of Cah 
“Free klet’”” on the Virginia wT early rf 


ning for profit—and get star 






eS e and Vegetables in two hours on tie 


Home Hot Water Dre 


Cheaper than canning —No jars—No sogx- 


















make big money! 











18 
Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. Dept WJ 
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Lawn Parties and 
Good Listeners 
By Aunt Harriet 














LEASE suggest games and contests for 
alawn or watermelon party. 
Summer Girl 

A “Cake-Walk’’ will create much merri- 
ment and the following, though not new, 
pfers many possibilities for fun. Provide a 
number of cakes of soap. Moisten each cake 
dightly: so that it will be slippery. Give a 
ake of soap and a knife to each contestant. 
The object is to walk rapidly from the 
darting-point to the goal carrying the cake 
@ soap on the knife-blade. The one who 
gmives first at the goal without mishap is 
vietorious. 

A“Melon Vine’’ contest would be good for 
awatermelon party, and will furnish both 
fm and partners, giving the guests an 
opportunity of getting acquainted with each 
other. For this, cut strips of green cambric 
gd wind them around trees and shrubbery. 
The men start from one end of the lawn, 
the girls from the other, each taking an end 
of the “vine.”” The couple which succeeds 
in untangling its vine and coming together 
frst wins the prize. 

When all are paired, they form in line for 
the “Social Whirl’’ and march to the strains 
df lively music. Whenever the music 
ceases, each man steps-backward, takes the 
gti behind him, whirls her around three 
times and the march continues as before 
wtil every one has had all the different 

ners. In this manner the guests are 
ught in contact with each other and 
weiability is promoted. 

This could be followed by a ‘“‘Watermelon 
Reception” conducted along these lines: 
Fach person is given a bag containing 15 
watermelon seeds. All then go about ques- 
timing each other on any topic desired, but 
whoever replies to a question by ‘‘yes’”’ or 
‘no’ must forfeit a seed to his questioner. 
At the end of a half-hour the person having 
the most seeds in his possession is the winner. 


Thave been told that good listeners are as 
ras good talkers. Will you please 

us what is expected of a good 

Listener? 

When any one is telling a story it is very 
ihoying to be interrupted by questions that 
anticipate what one was just going to tell, 
@ by would-be jocose speeches. To listen 
properly, one should look at the speaker and 
think of what he is saying. Such a listener 
§an inspiration and is the one of whom it is 
dten said, “He brings out the best that is in 
me in the way of conversation.’’ Such a 
on is usually better liked than the 
t talker who only likes to hear him- 
elf speak, To look at a book, or turn the 
biges of a magazine, or glance at a news- 
Paper while any one is talking, shows in- 
titention that seems as a damper to the most 
doquent speaker. Another common fatlt is 
habit of interrupting the speaker in order 
of similar experiences. People accus- 
tomed to doing this seldom permit one to 
finish a sentence. If you remember how you 
When you are interrupted, I am sure 
— understand what is meant by a good 


Pease suggest games and refreshments 
. Peanut Party. 


Play “Peanut Golf,’’ requiring all who 
.Part to roll peanuts over a_ course, 
i." g them with wooden toothpicks. For 
a fanut Race” have players carry peanuts 
Pea nife-blade. For ‘‘Peanut Stab’”’ place 
oa in bowls and have players remove 
ad y means of hat pins. Play ‘Pull In 
the § ut ’’ drawing a large peanut on 
* ahawaa and play ‘‘Telegrams,”’ requiring 
ts to write telegrams of ten words, the 
"Ho ginning with the letters forming 
eanuts. Also sing the old song 


Peat, The Man Who Has Plenty of Good 
write the invitations on brown paper cut 
whe envelopes and in the shape of a 

» For refreshments serve sandwiches 
* =e butter and chopped peanuts, 
With peo okies. salted peanuts, dates filled 











peanut butter, peanut candy, lemonad 
# fruit Punch. - r 
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The flavor keeps kiddies coming 


back for more! 


Each golden- 


brown, crackly-crisp flake is 
enriched with a favor supreme. 


Kellogg makes the farmers’ corn into crisp, golden 
flakes that have never been equaled for marvelous 


flavor. 


The year’s crop of a 485-acre farm is 


necessary every day to satisfy the demand. Served 


with milk or cream and your favorite fruit, each 


delicious, golden-toasted flake has a flavor-thrill 


for all. 


More than 2,000,000 quarts of milk or 


cream and tons of fruit are used daily in this 


fashion. 
grocers. 


CORN FLAKES 


We challenge the World! 


Compare the flavor of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes with any ready-to-eat 
cereal and you'll appreciate why 
Kellogg’s outsells all others. 


Try it for breakfast! 
Served in leading hotels and restaurants. 


Holley 


For sale at all 


Oven-fresh ALWAYS 
Kellogg’s exclusive 
inner-sealed waxtite 
wrapper keeps 
Kellogg’s_ Corn Flakes 
toasty-crisp. 
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IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 


—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
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SHOVELS 
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The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
3361 Spring Grove Ave., 





Cincinnati, O. 
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Dixon, Ill. 















\ THE CLIPPER 


There are three things that de- 
stro: our Bandetions. 
Black Plantain and Crab Grass. 
In one season the clipper will drive 


t. 
Your dealer should have them—if he 


. drop us a line and we 
will send circulars and prices. 


Clipper Lawa Mower Co. 


Don’t Pay 
for 
4 Months 


So that you may see 
and use the only 
cream separator with 
a suspended self-bal- 
ancing bowl, we will send 
an imported Belgium 
Melotte Cream Separa- 


your farm and you don’t 
pay us for it for 4 months. 


Write for 


bene day Sev new Mis de- 
‘a 

Seription of this ‘wouderfal 

separator. 








MELOTTE asssw-t0m soeot. c-250 



































Genuine “‘O. Ames’’ Brand 

ies—Scoops. World's 

‘or 150 years—The Best 

dealers handle them. 

OLIVER AMES & SONS CORP. 
No. Easton, Mass. 
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Save your thirst 


for rootbeer you 











Protect Your Feet r rompt Relief 
By che Beauty Editor for Sore Muscles 


UR feet are our most-faithful and most- Apply Absorbine, Jr, 

Hires HousEHOLD ExTRACT abused friends. Along with many other PP y , When 
trials of warm weather come ailments of the you are muscle sore, It relaxes 

feet, and we become cross and irritable with- 


out knowing just what causes this condition. the tension, breaks up Conges. 
My feet are as sore as a boil,’”’ is a com- tion. Use a few drops prompt 


plaint often heard. Truly, much of the 
happiness of the family depends upon the 

comfort of the feet of its members, yet the y for — ae: burn ot 
feet get but scant attention. It is better to ruise. It is cleansi 

take five minutes a day to care for them 5 : a Sing; Suatds 
than to let them go until you begin to wish against infection. It 1S sooth- 
you had no feet. A few moments of care : ; 
every day will put your feet in such condi- ing and healing. 


tion that you can forget all about them. 


Wear the Right Shoes Nothing better 
WHEN ar ay ae family yer In the first place, choose your house shoes for INSect bites, ivy 
this wonderful rootbeer, you wi carefully. Do not wear old, run-over shoes, : : 
z s s c li res be because they are loose and comfortable. ; poisoning, Sun. 
get the surprise of your lives be- nes mang aceon mse : 
wae Sh More than anything else, the housewife burn skin eru 
cause it is so delicious. needs shoes that fasten firmly about the ankle yo é K 
‘ ; for her constant trips about the house during tions. ee i a 
Just think—with one 25C pack- the day. See that the heels are of comfort- a P than 
age of Hires Household Extract able height and that the shoes are neatly aria dy in the medicine 


: : laced or buttoned. <A _ well-cared-for shoe : ; 
you can make, easily and quickly, gives you a feeling of being well dressed that ~ cabinet for use in 
| A safe antiseptic 


2 asses O is sparkling and is worth consideration. An effective unimet : 
a = cae of pn k - : Ing 3 f If your feet are aching badly, soak them for nr emergencies, 
nealth-giving drink with its un ten minutes in a basin of warm water. Have a At all deuzeias' 
forgetable flavor of roots, herbs your —— prepess a — | em or portal Galan 
: aes — is “Se parts of ecarbolic acid, glycerin and wich- W : mene. 

and berries. There a oe hazel. Put a teaspoonful of this solution in = Sree trial bottle 
finer drink for children. For, root- the water. After ten minutes in this bath, =a W. F. YOUNG, Ine, 
beer made from Hires Household wipe the feet carefully, rubbing off the loose + Springfield, Mass. 
2 ; cuticle. See that the nails are attended to 
Extract is a pure drink. It has the as carefully as your finger nails, and rub all 


natural plant juices with vitamins hardened cuticle on toes or soles with a bit 
_ “a f emery-board. 
and healthful qualities. How much oes 











make yourself from 














Absorbine J" 
better than artificially colored and Painful Joints THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
flavored drinks. If there are swollen and painful joints or 


. valloused spots, buy at any good drug store - 
Now is the time to make this py some oa Be ydleb cng "Moleskin weer STRICTLY ‘A GRADE ry 
6 Se, 
d4 








refreshing and wholesome drink. like Canton flannel on one side and has a C —_____- —___—_—_——_} 
> * covered plaster on the other. Cut this in Buy DIRECT $ 


If you like ginger ale too, you can one-and-one-half-inch squares, remove the FREE BOOK 25 
ire > ‘ -overing from one of the squares and apply 
x asi 9p pany mag ged the sianten to pe hentia joint or ta Ed 
mak Ing ginge 5 = ; after the feet have been soaked. Relief will are 
delicious. A 25c package makes soon follow. Renew the plaster once a week. om 
80 glasses The Charles E. Hires If you must trim a corn, use a needle Coronas Rh a, 
ary : ge = rather than a sharp knife. A corn that is 

Company, Philadelphia, Pa. cut will soon return. After the foot-bath, PUL 
Mos deal lls H H hold with the needle-point you can lift the layers 9 = 4 & : 

ost every Geater sells lives Fousenotc of thickened cuticle easily and the corn can ) Le 
Extracts for making rootbeer and ginger ale literally be picked out. Powder your feet 
at home. If your dealer cannot supply ‘you, lightly with a good talcum powder, put on Cut shows it reduced one-half. Actual size 4 inches 
just send 25c (35c outside of U. S. A.) clean stockings and your well-fitting shoes, weignt <s. Price on ie Postpaid; 3 for Base 
with this coupon and we will send a package a —_ will feel — . -~ being. — M. &G. blade is hand forged from razor sted, fe ttt 
direct, post-paid. For $2.80 ($4 outside o SOT’ FOU BO 10 DOG, TAASAALS «i168 ICC warranted. Send for lid page tree Ta: & 
U.S RY ™ will evel oon da at of ee well with a mixture of wich-hazel and salt. | %820r.” Maher &Grosh Co., 636 A St., Toledo, Ol 
lo. Cea Cinaiel teed Rub them well for a few minutes and file 
dozen packages. cig’ a Pa ey 7 the hardened cuticle with the emery-board. 
Davies Street, Toronto, Canada. In the morning dust them with the taleum 
powder, with which a little boracic acid 


should be mixed. If the skin splits between Yeye a Real paint job 
the toes, dust with powdered chalk as here- ee 
is equal to 


H I res tofore advised in this column. nothi 9 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS Tender, Aching Feet a go | Brush / 


- ROOTBEER For very tender and aching feet, dissolve 
For making GINGER ALE at home two tablespoonfuis of powdered alum in a - 
z bowl of water as hot as can be borne and REGARDLESS of the cain 
keep the feet in this solution until the water made for paint spraying 
is cold. Then dry the feet without rinsing *€o <P vices, Brushes are sti 
off the alum. If this treatment is kept up 4 of Better Painting. 
for ten days, the feet will no longer be aS Wherever long life, fine appeat 
tender. ee ance and lasting protection are 
Put on clean stockings each day. They j more desirable than a 
are quickly rinsed out if your supply is short. ae : small saving in first cost. 
See that no soap remains in the stockings, Brushes must be used. 
and do not blue them. eee B And remember thie 
= ee. | Whiting’s Adams 
. AY Oia Celebrated Superior 
Service dis — ted Brushes Brushes 
iterature ’ 
: A complete pattern service is maintained in the have been prefered t by 
Enclosed find.......... c, for which please send me interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each Painters for more 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for 
our up-to-date 1925 Fall and Winter Catalog, 
ackages of ginger ale extract at 25c.* containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and chil- 
ii —_ dren’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. In or- WHITING —-A DA M ) 
dering patterns be sure to give number and size 
of pattern wanted. Please do not send stamps. BOSTON 
*35¢ a package in Canada Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
{L West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv. BrushManufacturers for ‘over II7 years 
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Tue Cuaries E. Hinrs Company Pattern 


220 South 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


dred years. 
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Attractive Patterns 





10 day tube FREE 


NG, Ine, 
Mass. 


for Fall Sewing 
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Whiten Cloudy Teeth 


cleaning their teeth in a new 
way. These are people who 


Mail the Coupon 


Film is the great enemy of 
tooth beauty. And a chief 


Under that film on your teeth (run your tongue 
across your teeth and you can feel it) are the 
clean, glistening teeth you envy. Combat it this 
; way—see what pretty teeth you have. 
i] 
; 

ites, ivy 

g, sun. ; 

nN erup. ; 

¥ it han- ‘ 

redicine 

r use in , 

S. N the United States today, ties advise combating it. Sim- 

Bp it is estimated that over ply mail the coupon. 

tte \! half a million people a day are The great enemy of teeth 
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5187. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 86, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

5201, Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

5160. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 


5179, Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 4 sizes: 


* 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 
88. Ladies’ Housedress. 9 sizes: 88, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48, 50, 52, 54 inches bust measure. 


Dept. 767 


used to have dull and dingy 
teeth wherever your eyes turn. 


Now leading dentists tell 
how to clear up dingy teeth. 
A method that supplants old 
type dentifrices — combats, 
without harsh grit, the stub- 
born film that covers teeth and 
makes them ugly. 


Run your tongue across your 
teeth. You will feel that film. 
Under it are the prettier, 
whiter teeth you envy in 
others. This offers you free a 
10-day tube of the way authori- 


Mail this for 
10-Day Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Send to 


pO EE ee Pe ee er re Tree 


cause, according to world’s 
dental authorities, of most 
tooth troubles, It clings to teeth, 
gets into crevices and stays. 
Germs by the millions breed 
in it. They, with tartar, are 
the common cause of pyorrhea. 

You can’t have prettier, 
whiter teeth; you can’t have 
healthier teeth unless you 
combat that film. 

Obtain Pepsodent now. 
Don’t expect the same results 
from old type dentifrices. Start 
beautifying your teeth today. 
Mail the coupon. 


Péepsadent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 





1104. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I1.,U.S.A. Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 





SCHOOL BOX 





GIVEN 


Self-filling Fountain 





5197, Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
oa “oe Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 
Sieg, 9 Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
sag hild’s Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 

} Ladies’ Housedress. 8 sizes: 42, 44, 46, 48, eee aa ae asia 


S62, a op inches bust measure. BIG 

} es’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; me- [ 

fe oe oo i ag AGE lamp of es. eltds School Course 
Te] J Years You can complete 


oa = 88-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 ae of age. For, 
oe : : “every home. ndle Power. 
hes bust measure. Brilliant, white light—soft, restful to eyes. 
this simplified High 
School Course at home in- 


Set Child’s G i Equals safety, brilliancy of electricity. 1-10th 
arments. 2s: f iquals safety, brilliancy of electricity. 
nts. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4,5 the cost. 20 times brighter than wick lamps. 
side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the loading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 


5169, — noateeet. Easy to —— an smo: .. 
Ladies Blouse. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38. 40, 42, 44 ° soot. o odor. Low priced. Guaranteed, 
‘k. ° s Ss: » BO, 05, » Bey ’ t , rs. Full 
3 » inches bust measure, SPECIAL Outfit + Eis No cenlanee courses are described marae Seen. DAY. 
AME 
Dept. HC 35, Drexel Ave. & S8thSt. ©AS19°3 CHICAGO 


o experience 
, 
“ay Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and | Pen, Pencils, Knife, 
Stuttering “‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I | Pen Holder, Eraser, 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, | for selling 36 pack- 


- ae . M. St., Indianapolis | ages Chewing Gum at 5 cents a package. Write today. 
eer 5 vs BLUINE MFG. CO., 434 Mill 8t., Concord Junction, Mass. 











needed. Profits start first day. No charge 
for territory. Write for Spectal Outfit Offer. I 


AKRON LAMP CO., 208 Lamp Bldg., Akron, 0 
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» The Wiggins-Pettengill Feud 


By Will S. Gidley 
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house in an _ old-fashioned New 
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likewise, no one could condemp the 





young lady for snatching up her 





I: was an old-fashioned, many-gabled 


England village. There was a five- 
foot hedge the entire depth of the lot, and an equally old-fashioned 
house next door. Each house had an old-fashioned front door, 
framed with glass panes on each side, and supplied with an old- 
fashioned knocker. 

Perhaps it was only fancy, but these two houses, twins though 
they were in age and appearance, patterned apparently by the 
same architect and placed side by side, had a look of actual an- 
tagonism for each other, as if remembering and perpetuating the 
feud of their former owners. For a feud there was which had 
never been healed. 

It matters little how it started. Some petty quarrel over a dog 
case, if I remember aright, but once started it waxed and grew 
until in self defense 
(as he always claimed) 
my grandfather, who 
was one of the parties 
to the feud, closed up 
his house and moved 
away to avoid further 
strife. 


HAT was many, 

many years before. 
The house had de- 
scended to me in the sy, 
course of time, and I | 
had gladly sought its 
quiet and shelter while 
composing my _ great 
prose epic, as yet un- 
named, which was des- 
tined some day to 
rank among the six 
best sellers. 

When I moved in 
with a retinue of only 
one servant—a middle- 
aged housekeeper—I 
found the house next 
door vacant. Recalling 
the unfortunate expe- 
rience of my ancestor, 
I hoped it would re- 
main so. 

But, like Adam in 
the Garden of Eden, I was not to be allowed to remain undis- 
turbed in my paradise. A woman came. And like Eve she was 
young and wondrous fair. And to add to her attractions (or 
distractions rather) she had hair of burnished gold. I saw her 
drying it in the sun one day, just on the other side of the hedge, 
and precious little of my prose epic got written during the rest of 
the afternoon. One simply can’t write prose while Eve is drying 
her hair in the yard just on the other side of the hedge. 

When the hair-drying was accomplished and the girl who owned 
it had disappeared within doors, I hunted up my housekeeper. 

“‘Who has moved in next door?” I demanded, crisply. 

“A young lady and her maiden aunt, I understand,” replied the 
housekeeper. ‘I don’t know their names. They arrived only 
yesterday. The young lady is quite pretty, sir,’ she added, 
apparently as an afterthought. 

“Hm-m-m. Is she?” said I in a noncommittal sort of way. It 
would never do to let my housekeeper suspect that I was becoming 
interested in a young lady—and a stranger at that. 

But one doesn’t need to arouse a woman’s suspicions—her 
intuitions answer the same purpose. The next day Mrs. Brown 
—did I tell you that my housekeeper’s name was Mrs. Brown ?— 
said to me quite casually: 

“She is out in the yard again, if you please, sir!”’ 

“She?” I echoed. 

“Yes; the young lady next door. 
with her this time.” 

If there is anything I can’t abide it is a pet poodle. I am not 
overfond of anything in the dog line, for that matter. It was a 
dog that started the feud between the Wigrinses and the Petten- 
gills years before; and as a loyal scion of the Pettengill family I 
could never forget what my sainted grandfather had suffered at 
the hands, so to speak—not to mention the teeth—of the Wigginses 
and their dog. Here was the raw material (and the opportunity) 
right at hand for starting another family feud. 


And she’s got a pet poodle 


O unprejudiced person could blame me for kicking Dandy— 
such it seems was the animal’s name—when he sneaked 
through the hedge and unexpectedly snapped at my heels. And 





when he came yelping back to her gi 
of the hedge, or for calling the person who had kicked him a brute, 
And that is exactly how it started! 

I was sorry right away, of course. The kick had been al ip. 
voluntary one—simply an instinctive act of self-preseryatig, 
There was no malice back of it. 

I hurried over to the hedge, hat in hand. On the other Side of 
it stood the indignant owner of the dog, her precious pood) 
clasped in her protecting arms, and a look of withering scorn aq 
reproach on her face. 

“T beg ten thousand pardons,”’ I began. 

“And I refuse to grant you even one!”’ she flashed back. “This 
is the first time Dandy has ever been kicked by any person in my 

presence, and—” — 
sy “But the—er—g- 
blessed animal yyy 
trying to bite me,” | 
explained. . “And bp 
sides, I didn’t knoy 
you were on the other 
side of the hedge,” 

“So much th 
worse,”’ she retorted, 
“Kicking a poor, in 
nocent poodle when 
you supposed his nat- 
ural protector was not 
present. But I sup 
pose I’ve got only my- 
self to blame for it, | 
might have known bet 
ter than to bring him 
out to this place to 
stay for the summer, 
after all the persecu- 
tion and the indignities 
that my grandfather 
and his dog suffered 
here from the enmity 
and spite of an Ww 
reasonable neighbor.” 

“Your grandfather” 
I queried blankly. 

“Yes; my gral 
father was Hezekish 
Wiggins, who owned 
and occupied this place 40 years ago. And I presume that youatt 
a descendant of the quarrelsome and unreasonable Mr, Pettengil, 
who was his next-door.neighbor at that time?” 

“He was my grandfather,’ I admitted humbly. “But having 
no choice in the selection of grandfathers, I am not responsi 
for that fact; and I am perfectly willing to acknowledge that be 
was an unreasonable old crank and a highly-undesirable neighbor, 
if that will help matters any.” : 

“T don’t doubt it in the least,’’ said she, icily, “judging from the 
behavior of the only specimen of the family that I have seen. 

“Again I beg your pardon, Miss Wiggins,” I pleaded My 
grandfather, as I have already freely admitted, may have been § 
most undesirable neighbor, cranky, hot-tempered, —_ 
regular grouch and all that; but surely you are not going ha! 
me in the same category because I objected to being bitten! 


HE young lady smiled, rather cynically I thought. It wa 
quite evident that her sympathies were still with the dog. 
“No,” she said slowly; “not simply because you object ie 
because you presented your objections in the form of a kie 
and Dandy isn’t accustomed to being kicked.” 1 ale 
“Neither am I accustomed to being bitten by a dog! I ie 
posed mildly. ‘How was I to know but what the animal we ried 
And, you see’—here I took a step nearer the hedge and f 
my best to look sufficiently humble and penitent—‘I had serious 
objections to his giving me the hydrophobia before I had age 
better acquainted with his mistress. Now that Dandy ae 
to bite me, and I have kicked him—just hard enough to 
him away—and handsomely apologized for it, and we have 
out each other’s name and got properly acquainted all 
why not call the Wiggins-Pettengill feud off and—_ ont 
“Come, Dandy,” she interrupted briskly. ‘This young” 
as you will notice, is getting frivolous. He regards —s 
like long-standing family feuds, and kicking one’s pet Mi 
gether too lightly. Let us go away and leave him at once: 
“You couldn’t be so cruel!” I pleaded. “'p 8 
“Couldn’t I? You just watch me!” she exulted. bir 
Wiggins to the backbone, same as my {Continued on 


A look of withering scorn 
and reproach on her face 
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S DTFead 
Pe and strawberry jam 
hi i Spread the jam thick over the full- 






i ; e 

ne flavored slices of homemade bread 
the se — bread so good and so light when 
pet : : 

g scorn made with Yeast Foam. Baked in your 
sack, own oven you know the delicious taste 


erson in my 


nd housed under that full-rounded golden 


1e—er—er— 


rer) crown! Yeast Foam has been the house- 
ido’ kag wives’ favorite for half a century. 


on the other 
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much the 
he er Yeast Foam Tablets—A Tonic Food 
t, it 
oodle whe For Better Health —Selected, whole yeast in easy-to-take 
sed his nat- form—a dietary corrective to stimulate the appetite, im- 


ctor was not : a 
But 1 ip prove digestion and help you get greater strength and energy 


zot only a from your food. Take regularly and see how much better 
ye? i and stronger you feel. At all druggists. 
o bring him Send for free sample and descriptive circular FJ-8 
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at your grocer—10c 
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— just the same 
except in name 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1749 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


[] Please send yeast cake [_] Please send me sam- 

“—~ for baking and free ple Yeast Foam Tab- 
booklet, ““The Art of lets, a tonic food for 
Making Bread.” health. 





Ask Our Expert 


what you want to know about 
bread baking 
Hannah L. Wessling, formerly 
én eh See pee of Ag- 
‘ture, will be glad to answer 
ay question about flour, yeast, Send for 
temperature, mixing, kiceading, FREE booklet 


Nising, molding, baking, etc. 
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HE newest method of blanching cel- 
is by the use of ethylene gas. 

This scheme was tried by Dr. R. B. 

in the plant physiology laboratory 

4 Minnesota Agricultural College last 
gomer. Celery made a poor growth last 
as a result of dark cloudy weather, 

sth low temperatures, and some of it did 
wot get around to the blanching stage before 
inst got at it. Hence, the doctor’s trial to 
idp matters along. ; 
The doctor says: ‘“‘Ethylene has been 
wed for several years, to cause oranges and 
jmons to turn yellow. It is not poisonous; 
i fact, it is used as an anesthetic by 


sugeons. ; 

“Qn treating celery with ethylene the 
aves and stalks lose their green color and 
ieome a rich golden yellow with the exact 
gpearance of celery which has been very 
arfully and fully blanched by hilling or 

ing in storage. The stalks. of bunches 
shich have been treated with ethylene seem 
nore brittle, less stringy, and sweeter than 
ery which has not been treated. 


Siz Days for Blanching 


‘Theacrid, bitter green taste of unblanched 
wlry entirely disappears in six days from 
te self-blanching varieties such as Golden 
Pume, Golden Self-Blanching, Eberle’s 
Wonderful, and White Plume. The very 
gen winter varieties, such as Rose Rib 
“i-Blanching, require a longer time— 
dut ten days; but even the greenest celery 
am be completely blanched until it has 





The Burdock Borer 











wea this pest ruining my holly- 
ay asked one of Our Folks. We 
tla, rdock borer. It attacks po- 
bay nono, rhubarb, corn, burdock, 
by k, etc. Loss may be avoided 

destroying all rank weeds growing 


of ian garden, and along the edges 


of corn, potatoes, tomatoes, 


te. No Spray will control the pest 











absolutely no green color. The leaves and 
stalks of these varieties are then golden 
yellow in color or rose red if they contain a 
red pigment before blanching. The ethyl- 
ene has no effect on the yellow pigment 
(carotinoids) or red pigment (anthocyanins), 
but causes a decomposition of the green 
pigment (chlorophyll). The decomposition 
of the green pigment results in a much- 
improved flavor, so that even the leaves are 
pleasant to the taste, although still possess- 
ing the characteristic celery flavor. 

“Celery blanched by ethylene has the 


1 2 


blanching in ethylene for six days. The 
actual time for keeping the plants in the 
gas may be decreased to three days, since 
theré is an after-effect; that is, when the 
blanching is once started in ethylene it 
goes on even after the celery is taken out of 
the gas. Plants which have been completely 
blanched until no green color is visible will 
not turn green in all of their leaves for a 
long time. In fact, some of the leaves will 
show scarcely any green after a week’s 
exposure to sunlight, yet the leaves are 
healthy and do not wilt if sufficient moisture 


4 


1. Blanched in earth. 2. Hilled up 15 days. 3. Blanched with ethylene gas six days. 
4. Blanched with gas eleven days (too long) 


excellent flavor of celery which has been 
perfectly blanched by hilling with soil or by 
storage, to which statement a number of 
scientists in the Minnesota Experiment 
Station have attested. The ethylene gas 
has no bleaching action; it seems merely to 
hasten the natural bleaching process which 
would occur if the plants were hilled up or 
placed in storage in darkness, 


Blanching in the Crates 


“At Fens station celery was packed in 
crates and then treated with ethylene in a 
root-cellar made of logs and covered with 
peat. The crates were treated with two 
doses of the ethylene at two-day intervals. 
After six days in the cellar the crates were 
shipped to St. Paul by express. They ar- 
rived at St. Paul seven and one-half days 
after the first treatment with the gas. Those 
crates which had been treated with ethylene 
were thoroughly blanched and of good 
flavor. The check crates which were not 
treated with ethylene still had green leaves 
and green stalks, as may be seen in the 
photograph. 

“Evidently a loose-log root-cellar can be 
used for blanching celery if a proper dose is 
given. Also the gas penetrates into the 
interior of the crates so that the celery may 
be packed before treatment. After a week 
of storage the celery which had _ been 
treated with ethylene showed no more rot 
of the outer stalks than the check crate 
which had not been so treated. The only 
noticeable difference is in the improved 
flavor and color of the celery which was 
perfectly blanched with ethylene. 


Commercial Possibilities 


“Now, as to commercial applications of this 
method. It would be possible to put celery 
upon the market early, as soon as it had 
reached a size suitable for marketing, re- 
moving the distasteful green flavor by 


is present. This is evidently for the reason 
that the gas has absolutely no poisonous 
effect. 

“Since so short a time is required for the 
blanching of celery by this method, there is 
a possibility that celery may be blanched 
for the trade in transit in tight cars or in 
storage rooms. Yet this will need trial 
before it is used on car-load lots. The cost 
of the treatment is negligible, since only a 
very small quantity of the gas is required. 

“The treatment is still in the experi- 
mental stage, but in the hands of competent 
persons this method gives promise of com- 
mercial application of profit to the celery 
growers of this state.” 


ee 


Orchard and Garden Notes 
ABBAGE-MAGGOTS have played hob 


with the Garden Editor’s beans. Have 
any of Our Folks ever had cabbage-maggots 
so ignorant of the rules of fair play as to 
destroy a crop they are supposed to let 
alone? This is the Garden Editor’s first 
expenience with the pests on beans. Has 
anybody else had this trouble? What did 
you do—besides getting peeved? 

A seedling apple tree that I have bears 
the best apples for baking, stewing and pies 
that I have ever used. It is a winter apple, 
good color and size, and as good a keeper as 
Ben Davis, with much finer flavor. As 
good a keeper as the Geniton. F. M.H. 

Apple-aphis and pear-psylla turn up their 
toes when the trees are dusted with calcium 
eyanid. Moisture in the air liberates 
hydrocyanic-acid gas, a most effective in- 
secticide. This calcium cyanid has about 
as many uses as any one thing could have. 
Kills fleas, garden insects, moles, rats, 
woodchucks, ete. 

Treat hard water that is to be used in 
spray materials. Some {Continued on page 41 
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5¢a Week! 
“I can run my Bulldog furnace steady for 
fourteen days in normal weather conditions 
on the actual cost of fifty cents.”’ So writes 
F. R. Redetzke, of Cleveland, North Dakota, 
and he adds: “‘Hard to believe is it? That's 
what some of my neighbors thought until I 
showed them! We have an unlimited amount 
of grain screenings in this country. That’s 
the fuel I am using.” 
That’s what the Bulldog does with about 
the lowest grade fuel you can think of! 
Here’s what it does with coal : 
“There is no heater to compare with the 
Bulldog. I burned 2% tons of coal last winter 
and heated 5 rooms and bath’’— Walter 
Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 
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Comes Completely Erected! 

Fits Any Height of Basement 
Goes Through Any Door 
You Install It Yourself! 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless fur 
nace, or any furnace, write for our free cata- 
log. The Bulldog is one furnace you MUST 
investigate. Comes completely erected, fits 
any height of basement, goes through any 
door, and you install it yourserlf! 


No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspection. 
Then, if satisfied, you make only small 
monthly payments, at our amazingly low 

rice! Factory connections in both East and 

est. We ship from nearest point. Don’t 
consider buying any furnace until you find 
out about the Bulldog. Write at once for 
our special offer and our free catalog to- 
gether with the wonderful record of Bu dog 


success. Get ready for winter NOW! Ma 





this coupon TODAY! 


Pitti it Babson Bros. Guneeenat 


19th & California Ave., Dept. C-250 Chicago 

Without obligating me in any way please send me 

gour free catalog and special offer on the Bulldog 
peless Furnace. 

Print name and address plainly. 


Name ...- 








Address.... 
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Can Girls Raise Pigs? 


2! OUR YOUNG. FOLKS 


Walk barefoot now, before it’s cool, 
One more month—then - 
back to school -_—— 


ib. 


mbition, I 


HEN I was nine years » a . But showing alone 
W: age I was a very sick By | era M. De an the height of my a WAS not 


little girl. I had to stay home from 
school a good deal, until the doctor told me 
to spend as much time as possible in the open. 
Dad got me interested in helping him on 
our 240-acre farm. There were all kinds of 
chores to do—calves, pigs, horses and cows 
to take eare of, besides berries and bees. 
However, pigs were my choice. The pig 
is one of the cleanest and most intelligent 
animals on the farm if it’s given a chance. 
Besides, pigs increase faster and mature 
quicker and give more and qu icker 


profits. I have worked other pro- 
jects in club work and am deeply 
interested in all of them, but pigs 
make my biggest profits 
and help increase my , bank 
account. ? 

WhenlI wasn’t ¢¥ much 
older than eleven, * an old 

feng ; 

; 





bearded friend of my father’s was over to see 
us. I told him about my interest in pigs, 
but he only smiled. I think'I have raised 
enough of them now not to be far wrong 
when I say that girls can be more successful 
than boys in the raising of hogs. Girls usually 
take more pains and time in keeping hogs and 
their quarters more sanitary, and look after 
the minor ailments with closer attention. 


NE morning my father found one of his 

best Poland-China sows dead = after 
farrowing eleven little pigs. Five of them 
were still alive. He gave them to me and I 
took them to the house and fed them warm 
milk with a teaspoon. 

In a few days they learned to eat from a 
shallow pan. They were kept in an old wash- 
boiler near the stove at night and were 
carried out into the open and sun in the 
daytime. 

They grew fast and a grass lot was pro- 
vided for them. Their main ration was 
milk with ground oats, and weeds from the 
garden. I gave them a clean place to sleep 
and washed them with disinfectant to keep 
them free from lice and their skin clean. 

When fair time came, I exhibited three of 
them at our county fair and won two firsts 
and one second, selling two of the male pigs 
at $35 and $75 each. Since then I have 
won many ribbons and cash prizes to the 
amount of $1,803.25, besides many other 
trophies and free trips, including three free 
trips to the International Stock Show and 
Club Congress at Chicago. IL was declared 
Wisconsin’s State Pig Club Champion in 
1922-23 and 1924. 


wanted to make a real business out of it, | 
did, and discovered that feeding js the m 
ee thing m, make one Successful 
the pig business. Here is my gs 
how to do it: , 
Skim-milk and whey, with plenty of green 
pasture—alfalfa, sweet clover, red clover 
blue-grass and fresh-pulled weeds of al 
kinds. Greens cut the feeding cost in two 
and make better pork and breeding animals, 
lor concentrates feed ground oats and stand. 
ard middlings with a little oilmeal, salt and 
wood-ashes added. Feed sparingly and regy. 
larly four times a day. My experience jp 
that pigs respond to good care more thap 
any other animal. 


AN a girl who is successful in the Pig 
Club Project be successful in canning 
Why not? Last year while I was in th 


Raising pigs like these— 


show-ring showing some of my dandy prize 
winning pigs, I was challenged by my con- 
petitors, also by a few noted men and 
women, that a girl who could be successful 
at raising and showing hogs could not be 
successful in canning and sewing. 

Upon hearing this remark, I decided I 
would show them that a girl can work the 
two projects together successfylly. : 

On March 1, I signed up -in the canning 
project, my motto being ‘‘Can all you can, 
show them you can,” and at the end of the 
contest, I had canned 1,269 pints of fruit, 
meat and vegetables, and no doubt would 
have canned more but I divided my time 
with my three other projects, demonstration 
team and county leadership. 

What I consider my greatest prize and 
honor is a beautiful white-gold watch awarded 
to me by the Wisconsin State Fair, being 
declared the best leader of agriculture and 
home economics in the state. 

I acted as leader of the Green County 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club. There were 
members, 30 boys and 26 girls. Fifty of the 
boys and girls exhibited some of their prot 
ucts at our Green County Fair and ow 
Wisconsin State Fair and won cash prise 
to the amount of over $3,000. F 

In sewing I completed 29 articles and 
garments inside of three months. Not 
knowing anything about sewing when 
started, I feel that it has taught me a lot. 

So in conclusion, when any one asks mé 
“Can girls and women be successful in ralsing 
hogs?” I point to my rack of ribbons! 
other prizes and say, “I certainly believe 
they can!” 

















brought Vera Dean this curtain of ribbons 
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Young Folks’ Sketch 
Club 





of our young folks. To join: Send a 
ich of the month’s special subject. _ 
Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 

or cardboard 3 x 544 inches, and reach 
August 22. No sketch will be returned 
stamped addressed envelope is sent 
with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
each month: One $1 prize, one 50-cent 
ize, and two 25-cent prizes. _ 
Subject No. 32, for August, is “A: Tree.” 


a To train the eyes and hands 


H tletches must be drawn from the actual 


‘et. Use paper without lines. First 
mike the outline, just as carefully as you 

Use a hard pencil. After outline is 
wmectly drawn, take a soft pencil and shade. 
& that you have contrast. Do not hurry. 
Take your time and do it right. 














Prize winners of Subject No. 30 were: 
fist, Edwin Herr, New Jersey. Second, 
Ines A. Kelley, New York. Third, M. Inez 
Iobinson, Missouri. Fourth, Helen Kitt, 


The following received honorable men- 
tim: Josephine Uggam, Wisconsin; Mary 
E. Marshall, Illinois; John Lewis, Ohio; Ida 
Hole, Minnesota; Margaret E. Bakie, New 
Hampshire; Thelma Hedding, Wisconsin; 
Clarice E. Quillin, Virginia; and John D. 
Shinn, Missouri. 

ays write your name on the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Better Late than Never 


Many of our bird lovers doubtlessly wonder 
t became of the bird census taken this 
yer. More or less complete reports were 
neeived from 14 states and the majority of 
letters said that there were not quite so many 
seen in January of this year as had been 
#n in previous Januaries. 
observer in Connecticut reported the 
featest number of birds seen in any one day, 
thelist being 1,020 of 16 species. 
largest number of species seen in any 
meday was 22. This number was reported 
a observer in Kansas and also by another 
rver in lowa. Another reporter saw 21 
Hecits in California, another 15 in North 
tolina, another 14 in Massachusetts, and 
%on down the line. 
We were very glad to get these reports as 
Wey helped us in the Liberty Bell Bird Club 
We are hoping that next year every state 
Tepresented. Our sincere thanks are 


“at to all who so kindly sent us reports. 





Bird Report 


The Wildcat Creek Liberty Bell Bird Club 
ting along very nicely, and not only 
g, but studying the birds. R. 





The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
Pusnce: I desire to become a member of 
paciberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
oy and protect all song and insectiv- 
rhe and do what I can for the club. 
‘Coy 1 good folks have signed this. 

dress, the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
on enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
“4 ame will be enrolled and the club 
liberty Ie 20-page guide sent you. The 

Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
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GEE! WHIZ!, BUDDY,. YOU LOOK LIKE A 
HALF-PORTION IN THAT SKIMPY SHIRT! 
WHY DON'T YOU WEAR 


BIG YANK ~ \ 
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That’s why it doesn’t pay to buy “bargain- 
counter”’ shirts. You save a few cents and you lose com- 
fort, fit, style, and durability. 


Insist on “Big Yank” work and flannel shirts. 
They are reasonably priced. They are generously big— 
not scant and skimpy. They don’t bind, chafe, split, rip, 
or shed buttons. Men tell us they outwear two ordinary 
shirts. Ask your dealer for Big Yank, the standard work 
shirt of the world. 


“Honor Bright’? Boys’ Shirts and Blouses 


They have “grown-up” style and comfort that boys like. 
They have sturdiness and wear which mothers like. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BIG YANK 


WORK AND FLANNEL SHIRTS 


Apo 


Highest 7 Roofing P roducts 


Quelity— ; 
Afford best protection obtainable from fire, 


lightning and storms. Durable-rust-resisting! 


Made f Apo.tio-KEYsTonE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets, 

highest quality manufactured for Culverts, Silos, Tanks, fing, 

Spouti and all exposed sheet metal work, Look for the Keystone 

Bonded ropear er picgaates oral earned tr Tedguens ad 
r Steel Roofing Plates are specia p le 

pub ic buildings. Send for free copy of Better Buildings,’ book] 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
<a d 
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including cables 
and fittings 


 Ngatied flexibility and de- 
pendability are yours at all 
times if your Ford is ATWATER 
KENT equipped. 

No matter what the driving condi- 
tions you may encounter, this reli- 
able system will prove its efficiency 
in every-day use.—It has given to 
thousands of Ford owners, the 
country over, a new comfort and 
pleasure in driving. 


jevinees 





TO 





See the Atwater Kent dealer near 
you today.—In less than an hour he 
can install Atwater Kent Ignition 
in your Ford. 


ATWATER Kent Merc. Company 
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Sueeenueceuerseonsevest 


A teareonencenrisenees, 


4715 Wissahickon Ave., Phila., Pa 





Stops chatter! 
wears longer! 


makes Ford drive 
like gear shift car!! 


Kelsey wooden linings for Ford bands 
wear 2;or 3 times as long as ordinary 
linings. Stop chatter, won’t grab, or 
money back. Any garage can install 
quickly. Folder free from dealer, or 
write today—a postal will do. 
Kelsey Manufacturing Co. 
Room 203 First National Bank Bidg. 
Escanaba, Mich. 











The white patch 
that never fails. 


Sticks instantly without fire. 
Becomes self-vulcanized 
(fused) by tire heat from 
driving. BEST FOR BAL- 
LOON TUBES, truck and 
all tubes, because e-lastic. 
Stretches with tire, can't 
tear out. 5}0c—Worth it. 


Las-Stik Co., Hamilton, Ohio 


TUBE paTcH 








Flagging Bugs and 
Diseases 


Continued from page 11 











and even the Spanish ambassador could not 
move the department. It was rough on the 
Spanish grower to be shut out of the Ameri- 
can market, but the welfare of our own fruit 
growers comes first, doesn't it? 


Will They Get in Anyway ? 


But, you say, all the bugs and plant diseases 
manage to get in anyway. Why struggle? 
Why have a plant-quarantine system? First, 
beéause natural enemies and plant resistance 
hold many or most of these things in check in 
the countries where they are now prevalent. 
Ours is a virgin field, and when foreign pests 
come into this country, where their natural 
enemies do not exist and plants have no re- 
sistance to them, they take on a new lease of 
life, with terrific results. The chestnut blight 
and the Japanese beetle are two fine in- 
stances of this sort. So was San Jose scale. 
None of them are serious scourges in their 
native country, but their work has been 
tragic in America. So it is necessary to keep 
such things out just as long as possible, and 
if one of them does get in to throw a quaran- 
tine around it and retard its spread as much 
as we can, until its natural enemies become 
as firmly established as the pest itself. Then, 
if it spreads farther, its enemies are sure to 
go with it. 

Finally, I want to quote Professor L. R. 
Taft, State Inspector of Nurseries of Michi- 
gan, who pointed out at the conference in 
1922 the widespread possibilities for danger 
in not having some such broad federal 
quarantine. He said: “Our experience of 
30 years leads us to favor retaining Quaran- 
tine 37. We have been through three cycles 
of experience. We may say for ten years we 
had no inspection and no quarantine. The 
result was that we were the dumping place 
for all kinds of diseased and infested nursery 
stock. At that time the San Jose scale came 
to us and caused us a loss of millions of dol- 
lars. Afterwards we had the inspection 
service and that was a great help. We kept 
out the brown-tail moth and other insects. 
We could not keep out, however, the white 
pine blister-rust and chestnut blight. No 
inspection could do that. A careful inspec- 
tion of the stock would not show their 
presence, but afterwards we found the trees 
infested. Then we turned to quarantine and 
were only too glad to have the help of the 
federal Government in this, and we feel, 
gentlemen, that unless we can have this back 
of us we will have to put up a barrier all 
around and shut out European shipments, 
and perhaps, too, those from other states 
unless they take pains to quarantine and 

wa na A rid themselves from those insects.’ 

G. Sanders, formerly Director of 
Plant Industry of Pennsylvania, expressed a 
similar thought, that, unless Plant Quaran- 
tine 37 stands there is danger that each 
state will isolate itself in self-defense and 
quarantine against importations from any of 
its neighbors. 

And that is the way the administration at 
Washington feels about it. I have it both 
from Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, and 
from the Department's Director of Regu- 
latory Work, W. G. Campbell, that they 
do not intend to give way an inch on the 
fundamental principles of the Plant Quaran- 
tine Act, which is not a plan to make money 
for American bulb growers, but a vital pro- 
tection of our crops against foreign plant 
pests and plant diseases. 


——_- 


The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
51,981; 802 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, 
with gold ‘seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fatr, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 
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The steel from wh 
saw was wrought 5 
by nearly a century 
perience in maki 
finest of cutting 
Never before hee 
similar quality 
offered at or nearitsps 


24 inches long, 
7 or 8 point. $9 | a 
Ask your dealer 
to get this saw for wal 


SIMON 


HOME AND FARM SAW 


SIMONDS SAW & STEEL CO., Fitchh 








— Agents 
Wanted nn 


Use and In- Bi) 
troduce MELLINGER CORD TIRES 
AVERAGE 
15,000 MILEAGE 
Lowest Wholesale Prices in Amer- 


ica, Le py prepaid on approval. a 
money all or part time. No capi 
ence. Sample sections furnished. 


YOUR TIRES GIVEN! 


Simply send /peme today for FREE BOOK, tells how 
th + al Agents" Offer, 


1g 
Wholesale Prices and F 


ons 
INGER TIRE & "RUBBER co. 
Dept. nor Philadelphia, Pa., or Kansas City, 











For draining, dite 
ing, building, level 
squaring foundat 

types of farm 
jurable, 


: as afteri 
FREE Booklet on use of level on ae 
booklet and full particulars today. 

DAVID WHITE CO., wees 
905-15 Chestnut St., 

















A, 
= 


World’sE 


oe, = 
eo" Cluster Metal shingles ._¥-Crimp, vor 
gated, Standing, Seam, Painted or fev aree 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete. 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. 
better quality — lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shing 


have great durability—many customers 
20 years’ service. Guaranteed fire and lightning 


LOW PRICED MCARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set - 
up any place, Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles, 
THE EDWARDS MFG. "7 
801-851 Batler 8t., Oincinasti, 0 
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Orchard and Garden 
Notes 


Continued from page 37 











fruit growers use soap to do the job, but if 
the water is very hard, an excess of soap may 
cause a lot of grief. The soap reacts chemi- 
cally with arsenate of lead, and burned fo- 
liage may be the result. Quicklime or hy- 
drated lime (two pounds of either form to 
100 gallons of spray solution) will soften hard 
water. The lime should be added to the 
water before spray materials are put in. 
Other materials that can be used are skim- 
milk and calcium caseinate. If hard water 
is a serious problem in your spraying opera- 
tion, put in a water softener. They cost 
$150 and up—cheap as a good cistern, and 
more desirable. G. McK. 


A head of cauliflower grown by Jacob 
Foster, Santa Cruz county, Calif., weighed 
16 pounds six ounces. Can anybody beat 
this? W. D. 

Full of new 2 y 

== pon = You mentioned American Beauty apples. 

ments in heating stoves, I would like to give you the history of these 

gas stoves, oil stov P sac , €¢ x . me 

Bony porceltin enamel cal and w apples as my father told it to me. In 1734 

= Fae ances, porcelain i my great-grandfather moved from North 
- — jon gas coal ranges ‘4 ass “| i 

be piney | Woburn, Mass., to Sterling. He found the 

tor Ge: 200 styles and sizes, apple now known as American Beauty grow- 


oo ing wild in the woods and took the tree out 
ES “$1,000,000 Saving and set it by the old homestead. When the 
‘ $1,000,000 Piavneees old homestead burned down the original A 
fen ‘aseatnthio great caving? tree went with it. When properly taken care 
— at $697 Up of, the trees bear a very large apple, ready to ry 
(whor Easy Terms eat in December. Another old-time apple is i ham 10n \ 
30 Days Trial * the Morse Sweeten. There is only one tree p 


25 years is on! of that kind left that I know of. W. F. T. 


in our 
2 boo! youn about my e : 
x Le yp wk sa We have in our blackberry patch one cane S tan d ar d 
it mpromal test. 24 hear shia ' that measures 211 inches in length. It is the 
i guaranteed. longest I ever saw. is As RE A on Ford for C 














3 ee—the strongest 

gor writ "Kalamazoo FREE fur- Pl ee . , 2 
' FREEservice eliminate ant iris and peonies now. They may be 

difficulties of installation. planted as late as September, but the first 1 3 Ye ars 

‘ Customers week in August is O. K. Divisions of old 

f bw emenge Te peony clumps should have at least two eyes, Like all Champion Spark 

mut boy from the factory first— and should be covered with dirt two or three Plugs ¥ 

oa! inches deep. Peonies should not stay more a Champion X is bet 


mazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. than eight or ten years in one place, and iris ter and will give satisfactory 
10Rochester Ave. three or four years. The Garden Editor will service for a longer period 


_ KMLAMAZOO MICHIGAN send you a list of good peony and iris varie- because of its double ribbed 


ties sa plant. Your bulb and seed catalogs ‘li | b k 

ill good guides, too. Slilimanite core, unbreak- 
fete) , ; : cl wy ee 

A [Kalama Zoe “It’s not a home till it’s planted,” says a able in use; its semi-petticoat 

¢ irect Oo you mighty interesting catalog that has just tip which retards carbon 

reached the Garden Editor’s desk. If you . 4 

LOW PRICE 5 are planting any trees, flowers or shrubbery, formation; its special alloy 
you ought to have a copy of this catalog. It ‘andi ni 

While it lasts—Genuine Alfalfa is really a text-book on planting. electr odes; and its two Prece, 

gas-tight construction. 


150s S0cper h epee A saving of $6.50 for each man was made 


rified and guaran- by pooling orders for seed potatoes in hampi 

teed 99 50/100 pure. Order today! Greenport community, Suffolk county, poe cs vere atentess should 
A.B. Lyman, 420 Water St., Excelsior, Minn. N. Y., last spring. There were 29 farmers e replaced every 10,000 
and their combined order was 748 sacks of miles to make certain con- 


potatoes. Why not pool your orders for fruit ° ° ; 
trees this fall? Some nurseries prepay the tinued better engine service. 


ae 48 2) = 4 SY oS freight on all orders over a certain amount— They soon save their cost 


say $10 or so. The trees are all labeled, and ¢ ¢ 
(v ager yy it’s no trouble to pick out each man’s trees which is but 60 cents each. 


cities. Many sizes hu when the order comes. Ch . S k Pl Cc 
ibe, belt, heres ™ ' one .” i ) ae A ampion opar ug oO. 
7, noree , Filberts,”’ Bulletin 208, Oregon Experiment Toledo, Ohio 


WRITE tab . . . , 
lt ee TODAY on “ELI Ce Station, Corvallis, Ore. Free to Oregon folks, . F 
NS PLOW CO + ~SAJ above address. A mighty fine bulletin. Windsor, Ont. London, Paris 
St.Quiney, Ill, 7 “Nut Culture,” a good bulletin issued by 
SS Ontario Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
Canada. Free to our 2,528 Canadian readers. 
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AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


)Qt ele) BUSH ELS NINN Champion Blue Box 


types for all other 
hn re Uh carscost but 75c. All 
Wonderful” ‘Steel "husker : ~ genuine Champions 
ene any other eractor of equal aA || Soe : ‘ 4 } have double -ribbed 
it in your spare time. Real - : cores of sillimanite. 
custom work. ae 
Sold on Trial! 
it arent — with your own corn, 
Own premises and at our risk. 
-back 
rite +p 4 ' £ 
of your ful souvenir FREE! Mr. Fletcher (dropping the combs 
ROSE i newspaper): ‘‘Our new neighbor, 
Dobbins, must have performed a mar- 
velous feat in town last Saturday.” 
Mrs. Fletcher: ‘‘What did he do?” 
Mr. Fletcher: ‘‘A news item here says 
that he walked into Skinner’s Grocery 
and laid a huge egg on the counter, 
nine inches in circumference” 
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Tuxedo— 

properly agéd— 
Perfectly blended— 
always FRESH. 


Every dealer’s supply is 
dated. Stating the 
last day it can be sold. 


Guaranteeing you 
FRESH Tuxedo 
wherever, whenever 
you buy it. 

Quality created the 
demand—demand 
made possible the 
price. 





© Guaranteed by 


we onronareo 








$00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soe Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 








What Do You 
Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, as- 
sisted by a large corps of research in- 
vestigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
and every one of Our Folks. They are 
prepared to answer inquiries and give 
advice on questions referring to any 
branch or phase of farm work, farm 
life, farm home, farm activities or gen- 
eral farm conditions (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


National Service 


Questions are answered in The Farm 
Journal if of interest to the general 
reader. Others are answered in per- 
sonal letters, provided the inquiry is 
accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 











Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 
The Dyer Apple 
[ the April Farm Journal you state 


that Beard Burden apple was named 
Dyer by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society 60 years ago, and that it 
has gone under as many as 14 different 
names. Could you tell me some of the 
names it has gone under? M. L. R. 
The synonyms of Dyer apple listed in 
the ‘“‘Apples of New York’’ are as follows: 
Bard Apple, Beard Burden, Bullripe, Coe’s 
Spice, Golden Spice, Mygatt’s Bergamot, 
Pomme Royal, Pomme Roye, Pomme Water, 
Pommewater, Smithfield Spice, Tompkins, 
White Spice, and Woodstock. 


Plans for Farm Buildings 


Where can I get plans, bill of materials, 
etc., for farm buildings of various kinds— 
granaries, cribs, barns and the like? 
J: W.8:. 

Write the Division of Rural Engineering, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Ask for a list of plans 
of the buildings you expect to put up, and 
from this list select the plan that is just 
what you want. The blue-prints and bill of 
materials are free. Some of the makers of 
building material—brick, hollow tile, cement, 
lumber—send out free plans of buildings. 
The Editor will tell you where to get these. 
Stamp, please. 


Roses for Northwest 


Which roses are best for planting in North 
Dakota and other states in this section? 
Minnesota. i. bb. 
The Minnesota State Horticultural Society 
gives the following list for the Northwest: 
Hybrid perpetuals: Captain Hayward, 
Clio, Frau Karl Druschki, Mrs. John Laing, 
Baroness de Rothchild, Ulrich Brunner, 
J. B. Clark, George Arends, Gen. Jacque- 
minot, Duke of Wellington, Baron de 
Bonstetten, Magna Charta, Paul Neyron, 
Hugh Dickson, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Anna de Diesbach. 
Hybrid teas: Colonel Leclerc, Gen. Supt. 
Arnold Jensen, La France, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, Mary Countess of Ilchester, Red 


Radiance, Florence Pemberton, Killarney | 


Queen, Duchess of Wellington, Ecarlate, 








In spite of superior numbers opposed 
to him, the umpire bravely stands 
by his decision 
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kY THE FR! 


You can buy all the . 
materials foracom- ft 





plete home direct from 
the manufacturer and 
save four profits on 
the lumber, millwork, 
hardware and labor. 


2 Pd{ele 
~ aM 
a md a 1 
i Living 
| room, 2 
z fm Kitchen, bath. 
rasa a! 
= Free 
’ 
ej eé 
eit 
‘ ~wd)? . 
Living room, dining TE | 
room, kitchen, threebe ‘ 
rooms, with bath room JR 
opening into hall. Cased = 
arch between living room 
and dining room. 3 plans. 
= op ©) ’ 
‘ . 6 
Story and a half 
Y bungalow, with 
: | floor available fy 
’ rooms, 
3 lent floor 
are shown in Free 
cd{ele e t 


Large living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen, pantry, 
three bedrooms, clothes ; 
closets, bath. Semi-open 
staircase and rear porch. #= 
Four bedroom plan at same price. =— 


er 


Pr. 


{ 
iS BSR og 


& Ey 


¥ . : Dutch Colonial. 
‘Ss - —_ in 
fe Bah 85: floors. 14'x 

Le Ti. * te large dining room, 
a kitchen, 3 bedi 

: linen and clothes 


os 
A ry») 


Dutch Colonial for 

wide inside lots or nar- 

row corner lots. Full, 

ceiling heights entire second | 

floor, sewing room, col- a 

umned, inset front entrance. 

Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, wi 
glass, paint, hardware, nails, lath, with 
plete instructions and drawings. Freight to your 
Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many styles to 
from. Write nearest mill today for 
Money-Saving Catalog No. 380. BAY 


The ALADDIN Co., 


Wilmington, No.Carolina; Portiand,Ore.;T 


-T 


itcher-Terracer - Grader ¥ 
All steel pijustebie, reversible. Cuts V- 
shaped ditch to 4 ft- Open, tiling or irri; 
gation. Cleans old ditches; b is Se 
terraces. Does work of 1 Pe ite 
horses or tractor. 1AL, 
tisfaction or no sale. Send for free 
book and special low price. 














Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co a 
inc., Box 1006, 
Owensboro, 
Ky. cS @ 
today f New Cut Price 
ech keg 
ear on Fencing, ? 
Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing and 2 
i PAY THE F 


and guarantee satisfaction, Compare my 
ual: low f s—see the, 
au ity -_ iow fpctors oeeer you. 


‘ence & Wire 
Dept "S202" Cleveland, Ohio 


Tt 


Y ele 
o 


SSSeeF_& 


Bes 
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SReEES SS 
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geRiseeglaery 
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h Colonial. 
ilings first andsen 
14'x22' living 
dining room, 

n, 3 bedroo 
and clothes¢ 


th 


Nes 





: Iady Ashtown, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Radiance, 
| fady Alice Stanley, Johnkheer J. L. Mock, 
Veehenkoenigin, Gruss an_ Teplitz, George 
Wmukcon, Mme. Caroline Testout, Willow- 
©, Killarney, Gen. MacArthur, Lady 
Sila. Edith Part. 
vanthas: Mary Pavic, Amy Muller, 
dance, Yvonne Rabier, Mrs. W. H. 
bush, Baby Rambler, Cecil Brunner, 
Sans, Baby ‘Tausendschén, Clothilde 


7 Climbers: Crimson Rambler, Hiawatha, 
| Goldfinch, Tausendsch6n, Dorothy Perkins, 
ine Pillar, Excelsa, White Dorothy, 

Dr W. Van Fleet. ; é 
Austrian briars: Harrison Yellow, Persian 


| Yellow. le 
| 


| Veterinary Questions 
1 Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
i Pigs with Sore Ears 
Jwould like to have your advice concern- 
imgshotes. Their ears bleed and look sore 
ind in time the ear is about half gone. 
Mey look healthy in all other respects 
are doing fine. DPC. E. 
"The condition described indicates the in- 
fetion known as necro-bacillosis of swine, 
H hich is caused by an organism that gains 
Jetrance to the animal's body through the 
} digestive tract or through injuries of the skin. 
) Igeal antiseptics and cleanliness of quarters 
i ge the best means of controlling the disease 
) ater it has once made its appearance. The 
\ mimals affected should be kept away from 
other animals of the herd. 


Cow Overfed on Corn 


i Thave a four-year-old dry cow that was 
{oyerled on corn recently. She has the 
ours, no appetite and a dry cough. 
Mave tried stock tonic, but she will leave 
ie feed with which it is mixed. Would 
to know what to give to get her back 
4 good appetite and dry up scours. 
: A. M. 


+ 


4a. 4 


z Give a quart of raw linseed-oil, to be fol- 
| lowed by a second dose in three or four days. 
} Besure to get the raw oil and not the boiled 
‘ol, as the latter is poisonous. Start then 
jj mth a light feed. A combination of corn 
ind oats with a little linseed-oilmeal or cot- 
tonseed-meal will do very well for the grain. 
| Ue in addition a good quality of roughage— 
aor clover hay. After the cow starts 
eat the grain give a heaping tablespoonful 
di the following mixture twice a day on the 
| gain: Glauber’s salt, one pound; soda, 
| ff pound; powdered nux vomica, two 
) Minees; powdered gentian, two ounces; 
; ginger, two ounces, 


| Health Questions 

14. a 

Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 
wc. J., Calif.: The diet for a person 63 

Years of age with leakage of heart and hard- 
ting of arteries should be nourishing, 


"| Mithout excess, and should consist largely 


green vegetables, cereals, and very 
meat. Of course no diet will remove 
condition, but it may prevent some of 
omforts. If there is any kidney 

7 Mule, salt should be used very sparingly. 
»0.C.,Ind.: The cure of constipation de- 
" upon many factors, including diet, 
— habits, etc. One of the most potent 
‘| Rmedies | have tried is a mixture of liquid 
weum with agar-agar. Such prepara- 
Sare on the market under various names 
Thave found them very useful. The diet 
course should be such as to tend toward 
ung constipation, and the habit of 
uing to a desire to move the bowels 
alg be adhered to. As to a “goiter” 
d ty: It depends entirely upon the kind 
the and it must be left to the judgment 
attending physician as to what course 
See. Very small doses of iodin or its 
po ms ations is the most widely-used general 
ous. W.J., Minn.: A three-and-one-half- 
feld child who has repeated convulsions 
bo re the teeth or foreskin or errors in 
ate not the exciting cause is very likely 
Tea euePtic. As I do not know all details, 
‘Wn 12" advise what to do except to take 





t of such troubles. 


fe tome one especially versed in the 
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? AY back in the middle of 

the last Century the found- 
ers of our business were making 
hames by hand—a few pairs a day, 


laboriously, honestly made. 


cause their hames were good, their 


business grew. 


For seventy years the policy of 
our founders has been followed, 
and today the world over the mark 
usHco stands for the best of quality, 
materials and workmanship in 
hames. Be sure they are on your 


harness. 








Our guarantee is back of every pair. 


U. S. HAME COMPAN 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HAMES AND SADDLERY HARDWARE 


hames were made 


Be- 


Send a post card for 
a copy of our booklet 
“YOUR HORSE’S 
EQUIPMENT.” 


names 











That’s what |. E. Haffner, Donnellson, Ia., did 

—averaged $180 per week with a team and an 

Improved PowersWell Machine 

A one-man outfit. Bores through any 

kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 hours. 

a Drills through hardest rock. Gets water 

Wy 4% wherever it is to be had. 

L Write today for free catalog, 
: prices, and easy-payment plan. 


Hi LISLE MFG. CO., Clarinda, la., Box 135 


eee 


desiring to secure patents 
should send for our free Guide 
Book ‘‘How to Get Your 


INVENTORS #2: 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept.460, Washington, D.C. 





Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
. er, Worms, Most for cost. 
nem TWO cans satisfactory for 
fxs ar Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Co, 

Toledo, Ohio. 











In 
< RAL‘. 
im COMPOUND 
A, Pr FOR 
7OmMS-: HEAVEg \ 
: eed to give satisiaction or money 
back. $1.10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF 
OR THOROUGHPIN, BUT 


J TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 


per bottle, delivered. Will tell you more 
if you write. Book 4 R free. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 








me, “YOU 
23% ARE 
BA YE WANTED” 


‘ 


s> | y) 


b ) tf P ‘a ‘ 
Vy LPN CMO Po 


$1140 to $3300 Year .o°*” 


e 

* 
(Postal Salaries Just Raised) 

MEN, WOMEN, 18 up. i @*” COUPON 

U. S. Government Jobs. _ ys*" Franklin Institute 


Common education suf- Soe, G-248 

ficient. Mail coupon % ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
immediately. o* Send me (1) free specimen examina- 
tion questions; (2) a free copy of our 
book, “Tow to get U. 8. Government 
Jobs’’; (3) Free cample coaching. Check the 

job you want. 
ese wee eeweems COUPON ewes eu ee ewe: 


Railwa it Clerk Mall 
DO *Slecote sz700) entan7oe to ) 
Oo ($1700 to $2100) O ($2100 te $3300) 
$2040 te $3000) (1) ($1140 to $1860) 


a 


4 "MU 


, \ 
YW a Ny SS 4 ; 
Yj yt 


L—- 


Use coupon before you lese it. Write plainly. 




































































Try This iis Remarkable Engine 


FR The Edwards Farm Engine sells 
direct to you at low factory 
price. No other engine like it. 1% to 6 
H. P. in one engine. Change power while 
running. Efficient at all powers. 


Fits Every Farm Job 

Pumps, saws, grinds, cuts ensilage, runs 
spray rig, concrete mixer, washer—any- 
thing up to 6 H. P. Portable. Burns 
kerosene or gasoline. No cranking. All 
moving parts enclosed. Work it anywhere 
without fastening down, Endorsed by 
thousands of users, 

Clarence Rutledge, of Ontario, says: 
“Have given my Edwards four years’ steady 
work and like it fine. Runs 28-inch wood 
saw, 8-inch grinder, ensilage cutter and does 
all chores. Have had ten other engines. 
ha he Edwards beats them all.’’ Write now 
for full description of Edwards Engine, low 
factory price and details of free trial offer. 


EDWARDS Pagar 
FARM — Mail Coupon 
EDWARDS MOTOR CO. 

142 Main Street, Springfield, Ohio 


Without obligation, send complete descrip- 
tion of engine, also free trial offer. 





I haa cc ca nipieacnnieninigeianpiasichencinienestin 
Address ES ee eee Ce Re 


Make Your Roofs 
Last a Lifetime! 


my a that! The 
wonderful Seal-Tite 
method renews 

preserves, and 
makes your old, 

wornout roofs wa- 
tertight. One appli- 
cation lasts 10 years. 

Write today for this 
great money-saving 
roofing offer. 





We send you everything you need to stop all roof 
ton wo asking you to send a single penny. No 

r No notes. * hes four months later if our 
nn proves to 1 Amgen as represen’ 


y Se put << another day finding 
Write! out rail abow this wonderful way of 

og al your roof problems. 
We'll make you an offer so liberal, so clear, so sur- 
prisingly yy ted that you shanty MUST take 
advantage of it at once. Don’t wait for rain to re- 
mind you that your ge leaks. ong TODAY! 


Monarch Paint Co. Bepec2s0 so Cleveland, 0. 











NOW! New Low Engine Prices 
Only *5° 


a month for a few months 
—easy to own the famous 
standard WITTE En- 
gine. Uses Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Distillate or ——— 
Gas. Equipped with celebrated Troubleproof 
WICO Magneto. Simplest and cheapest to op- 
erate. New device —, penans rae. 0% oarnine 
wer. 1zes 0 a styles 
tN a ae 
- rite today 
ENGINE BOOK for my new illustrated engine book— 
sent absolutely Free. No obligation to you. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1621 Witte Building, - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1621 Empire Building, - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ree Cata in colors nities 
Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 
gear. eagae! 
it oll 
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Nuts To Crack 


By Sam Loyd 











Logs and Dollars 


ENNIS had just sawed up a cord of 
softwood and pocketed $2.40 as pay for 
the job. Then he was asked to tackle a 
cord of hardwood, at the same rate per hour 
for his labor, and he sat down to figure out 
his prospective earnings, for there are cer- 
tain data to consider, as will be expl: uined. 
As we all know, a cord of wood consists of 
a pile of logs four feet high by four feet wide 
by eight feet long, and Dennis was required 
to cut his logs into 16-inch lengths. The 
first cord consisted of four-foot logs, but in 
the hardwood logs the logs ran the long way, 
eight feet, and to saw through this hardwood 
Dennis found took three times longer than 
to cut through the soft log. 
Let us figure out how much Dennis will 
have to be paid for the second cord. 


The Foolish King 


Here’s a real 
easy one for 
school! chil- 
dren to try: 

Spell out the 
names of the 
little objects. 
Then add and 
subtract as in- 
dicated by the 
signs, and the 
resulting let- 
ters will spell 
the Christian 
name of the 
English king 
who waged an 
unsuccessful 
War against 
his colonies in 
a new land. 





[ ae 











Martha’s Vineyard Puzzle 


In the popular legend of the settlement of 
Martha’s Vineyard it is told how, in colonial 
days, one of the sturdy settlers essayed, with 
the aid of his little daughter Martha, to set 
out a vineyard in the soil of that barren 
island. To encourage the girl, the father 
permitted Martha to cultivate for her own 
use and profit, a little square patch contain- 
ing exactly one-sixteenth of an acre of land. 

It is said that Martha planted her vines 
according to custom, in rows nine feet apart, 
and cultivated them just like the others, and 
yet, as the story goes, her little venture 
prospered in a way that made Martha's 
vineyard noted. 

Now, in that reference to the extent of 
Martha’s patch, together with the fact that 
her vines were planted nine feet apart, lurks 
a puzzle well worthy of our attention. 

A patch containing»one-sixteenth of an 
acre would be approximately 52 feet two 
inches on each side, and if Martha placed her 
vines so that none was nearer than nine feet 
to another, and to the best possible advan- 
tage, we must credit her with having been a 
puzzlist as well as a planter. 

Let us see who can tell how many grape- 
vines, not closer than nine feet apart, can be 
set out in a plot which is 52 feet two inches 
square. 

ANSWERS TO JULY PUZZLES 

Which man settles? The proper decision 
in that puzzling game of pool is as follows: 
Man No. 4 came in as a free lance and is not 
bound by any private agreement between 
players Nos. 1, 2 and 3. He made four balls 
to the low man’s two, so he could not be 
accounted a loser. Man No. 1 then had to 
live up to his agreement, and as he had se- 
cured but five balls to his opponents’ six, the 
defeat that No. 3 would have sustained in a 
game without handicaps was transferred over 
to No. 1, who must pay for the game. 
Three men and one job: Bill received $120 
for 50 days’ work, and Cornelius, $40 for 20 
days’ work. 
A mythological puzzle sum: ANTIPATHY 
minus PAT plus SAMP minus SAM _plus 
HEN minus HYPHEN plus OPERATION 
minus RATION leaves ANTIOPE. 


A charade: The word SONNET. 





Soil Tester 
Free 


Before it is too late find out if you 
sour soil. We show you how, We send 
all necessary materials, Same tey 

used by soil experts. FREE—No gh 
ligation. Write today for catalog-price 


HOLDEN 


lime and phosphate distributy 


cures sour soil at low cost. | 
bumper crops. Spreads lime, 

fertilizers 16! ft. wide—twice Phosphates, il 
width of others. Cuts work 
and time in half. Fits anyend 
gate wagon or auto truck. 
Handle material once. 
Freight car to field. 
Write for latest price. 


THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
Peoria, Dept. 272, Ill. 








ayments. 
ad fuk and easy. Lied 
es than began 


Prana Gives you strengthot 
992 oon, Denes or 
a ghey bin, profitable cm 


ear. Send for folder 
Model, low (1-8 off) 
tonishingterms, a 

"Y, / F REE: ot pictures, ft are 
¥/ on land clearing. Only tre left 


A.J. KIRSTIN CO. aise asa 


Cultivators. Plows-Harrows- 
_tivates, etc. Full information FREE 






Tractor Co. ey 
3813N.E.5th St., eine 





ie DAYS’ TRIAL. 
: Select from 89 s iawn of 
Farm, Poutrz an 


Fence; also Gates, Steel Posts 
Wire, Roofing. Delivered ‘Pres 
on approval at Factory 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Save a third. Write for free Catalog 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 127 MORTON, ILL. 








BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE ver CAE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors. Deal direct. inte 
MONEY. In use 83 Years. Officially Ender 
Grange. Low prices will surprise you. Write 

0. W. 0. W. INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth Street, Bron 








STEEL wae 
To Fit Your 9% 


Tong bite S Guaranteed, struction or Money 

ng Life Spoketite Construction se 

Wagon good as n Coat 
west Price. 


WHEEL C 
GENEVA METAL WHEEL CO 


salle 





~ Otter: 
Finishing Trial 
Finishing nes 
oped, 6 High Gloss tig 
the best news ie, Be 


City, 


PEERLESS PHOTO ) 0, ae 


) 





LY $9.90 and. oP 
one Rugs, quaint 
silk-and woo ool es” 
ure and 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 280 Factory ‘St. 


PATENTS tos owns 





Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 6 St 
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ing or model for examination 
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i Wiovins-Pettengill 
if Feud 


soot rnsnaibe Paring corns 












e} 
a You ha ather, and you'll find that I can keep 
Same a wp my end of my a with the best of them. * 
test Dandy wi elp me—won’t you, Dan- 
\EE—No oh, And . Take a good look at him C h i ) d f ) l ] 
Catalog-price Sos we go, Dandy. That’s the man that a O Cc 1S a sero S 





jicked YOu. roe right bark at him all 
want to. He deserves it.” And as Corn paring is a profession—which only a skilled 


irs mistress turned and hurried away 


E m in her arms, he loudly voiced his chiropodist is qualified to practise. 


istributy oral of her sentiments. 
















st. I OW, both Dandy and his mistress may Amateur ica denen: we, ¢ easily result “ 
phosphates a have fully intended to keep alive that serious injury. For a slip of the knife is a flirta- 
ent feud, but luckily for me a woman’s . : ; ; 
Eodee’s pemory, for past injuries is short— tion with infection. 
jally the dog s. ’ 
Ton't wong rape it mee ps b grr 4 If Sp d fend have your corns treated by par- 
it was the chocolate drops I tosse { i " ' 
ee oe ch pocknts deere | ieee ing, let a chiropodist do it. But if you prefer 
tntwithin a week he had discovered that he to end a corn at home, use Blue-jay. 
yas as safe (and over-indulged) on my side 
ofthe hedge as he was on the other, and he 
visited me regularly every day, quite fre- ’ ' . 
tly pmeining Oy dint of a 0 —— Bl d 
@.my part) untl was compelled to pick =] is. 1 
Ey a fee compelled te pick ue=jay is, indeed, the sure, safe and easy way to 
hismistress who had come in search of him. end a corn at home. 
One day, as I was gallantly and gratefully : : 
penis this service, ~ ore her arms A tiny cushion, cool as velvet, fits over the 
ve Dandy, and then glance ss ots . 
bite at me, with a halt “defiant, halt corn—relieving the pressure. The pain stops at 
ing look in her eyes, she asked: 
oe = mare it = — yore to once. Soon the COrN goes. 
jenate the affections of my dog, as you have =] ' i 
foe? Is that fighting fair?” Blue=jay leaves nothing to guess-work. You do 
iota metas {air in love and war!” I quoted not have to decide how much or how little to put 
it deposit, Sevit gly. . d 
hen ay “sit?” said she dreamily. “Well, then if on. Each downy plaster is a complete standardized 
of ae, © FONE to remain on that side of treatment, with just the right amount of the magic 
AN PULLED She paused, blushing very prettily. 1 1 , 
IMPS ALONE “You will come over to this side, too?’’ I medication to end the — 


etn eagerly queried, finishing the sentence for 
Make 


“I—I didn’t say it!’’ she whispered, drop- 


: & 
ping her eyes before my ardent gaze. — 
“But you meant it!’’ I cried joyfully. — 
= *& & 


IVE years have flitted by on gossamer 
wings since then. The hedge has been THE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
moved over nearer the former home of the © 1925 
Wigginses (where our man-of-all-work and 
lis wife now live) to make more yard room 
for Dandy and the twins, aged four, to play. 


Amoment ago as I glanced from my study a~ CIDA YOUR 7h, — 
window I saw a stirring sight: Hector and WN ee/ CHOICE STZ money 























Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
~,est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
», them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
“». our famous breeding stock and supplies. Es- 
tablished 24 years. rite 
free book, How to Make Money Breeding 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB lo 
300 H St., Meirose High., Mass. 


. . Write for 
Ferris White Leghorn Pullets ccs, x1: 
bulletin and free catalog, Thousands of hens 
and males at '4 price. inners for 25 years. 
Official Contest records. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write today for price. 
GEG. 8, FERRIS, 899 Unien Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 







Ses—that is what Lucille insisted on 
taming the twins—gleefully pummeling and 
tolling over each other on the lawn, like foot- 
mi heroes or champions of the squared . today. Easilysold. Earn 
tele, Proudly I pointed them out to their , ze 49 big money or gifts. § 
doting mother. Misccig” ~FORDCARGiven 

Bless their hearts! Aren’t they cunning?” (AX a and other grand prizes. 
te exclaimed. Then her face suddenly AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
few grave. ‘‘Oh, dear!’’ she sighed, ‘I for- = Box 42-Z Lancaster, Pa. gum 


You 
le they are part Wiggins and part 
ngill. Perhaps that is the family feud BUNI feng 
mxarcerscece= | CHICKS ON LOW TERMS 


opping out all over again.”’ 
You don’t have to tie up much money when buying of us. 
Sa SENT ON TRIAL 20 kinds. Reck Bottom prices. Illustrated —— ae 
= ae Pleasant “ 


now for big illustrat: d 









juab. 


























merely the natural pugnacity of the male 
mitter beginning to assert itself. What else 

‘You expect, anyhow, of a pair of healthy 
Wits named Hector and Ulysses?”’ 














» no,” said I smilingly. ‘‘That is 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Box 820, 





introduce ye will adly arrange to send 

Baha Hhoypenta are’ oops.” Bee der Yoursett 

write and say, Wiwant totry PEDODYNE, 60 INTO g SINES oe 

KAY LABORATORI Dept. N-452 hnebeefhedy bl . 7 gies, "New System 

i inoi s tory”’ our community. e fur - 

186 No, La Salle St. tig lilinois thing $ Money-naking opportunity unlimited. "either men or women. 

OSE Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don’t put it off 

EARN BIG MONEY ‘kine orders for | Ww. HILLYER RAGSDALE Drawerl43 EAST ORANGE, NW. J. 

amazing Style- aie 

Arch shoes 20,000,000 women want. No experience required. ™ 
Fine selling outfits. Just send name and address to 


rw L$) 
Style-Arch Shoe Co., Dept. 448, Cincinnati, Ohio. — THis AIR RIFLEOS VEN 
for selling 36 pkgs. Chewi 
ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS Wi! take | pig’“Sent 108 mow with onder.” When sold 


Big Profits return $1.70 and we send Rifle i 
x , postage prepaid. 
$5 24 er hen official net profit at 5 For Y BLUINE MPG. CO., 433 Mill St., Conroed Je, Mass. 
—_ National Egg Contests. Pedigreed and trap- ce ~ 
Rs 
pe 

































nested 23 years, guaranteed by world's largest Leghorn wr 


hy Farms. Eggs,chicks, pullets, hens, males C.O.D. at bargain prices. Ah oy Our new Household Cleaning 
9 %@ Geo. B. FERRIS. 898 Union. GRAND Rapios. Mich. \_ * Device washes and dries 

apa rsie se e AS windows, sweeps, cleans 

o | Cc AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS. Bred walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
s Se ® gilts, Pigs $8. each. Nokin. Pedigreed. Pro- less than brooms. Over 


half profit. 

lific. Large kind. Booklet free. Prices reasonable. Start Write HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 
the boy or girl right with some registered stock, en. ee ~ » 
FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS Fe UP Papeid, 0 ve 

at home by new, easy method. Graduates play or a. arrival. 14 purebred 
LEA R ‘sd no pay. Successful students in all sections. i varieties. Best laying strains. 40,000 
| For FREE sample lesson write to hatching each weex. Bank reference. Catalog Free. 
AJ0:0.1'}| AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC MISSOURI CHICKERIES, Box 621, CLINTON, MO. 
Seti 614 Keystone Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. - Bae EL anti 





























MOENS 27 years with skilled help assures best 
results. The newest finish MOEN TONE 
PHOTO ENAMEL PRINTS, latest methods in 

developing and enlarging. Send trial 











pm all, P’r’aps I’d better not go in; it Man’s Corn harvester poor Man’s price. 
Scare the poor little fishes so Only $25, with bundle tying attachment. 




















Assured. end drew a REE catalog and many testimonials 
records. Gu =(from users of the Harvester. | SERVICE. order today for prompt service. 
aE } F. J. Lock Box 528, Salina, Kans. | Moen Photo Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin, Box 8 067 








HAT is a Nixie? 


so incorrectly or 


it can not be delivered or returned 


special treatment, and it goes to the post-office 


hospital for an operation. It differs 
from a dead letter in that a dead 
letter, parcel, or circular can neither 
be delivered nor returned, and goes to 
the post-office morgue for burial. See 
that your letter is not a ‘‘Nixie.”’ 


Bees are always more cross on cool, 
cloudy days than on warm, bright 
It's funny, but whenever we 
meet a bee it must be on a cloudy day. 


One of the first things that strikes 
the eye of the newcomer to St. Moritz 
in Switzerland is the little hotel 
perched high on the crest of the bold 
mountain known as Muottas Murail. 
This hotel can be seen for miles 
around. During the long winter 
evenings the light from its windows 
sparkles through the darkness like 
some bright stars; indeed, it has often 
been mistaken for planets by those 
whose astronomy is not very sound. 


days. 


The world’s hottest place is now 
said to be Azizia, an inland town of 
Italian Tripoli. This sizzling place 
last summer reached 136.4° F. This 
beats our own Death Valley record 
made on July 10, 1913, when a 
sheltered thermometer at Greenland 


Ranch (get the name) registered 
134.1 That is also some registering. 


A half-cupful of chopped dates 
lends variety to your custard pie. 
Try this and please the family. 


Well, Theresa, you want to know 
how soil, that we talk so much about, 
is formed? Theresa, there are cer- 
tainly a lot of questions in that bobbed 
head of yours, and we're always glad 
to answer them. Soil is formed by 
the weathering of rocks and the de- 
posits left by decayed animals and 
plants. The rocks are worn away by 
rain, large masses of snow and ice, 
heat and cold, the oxygen of the air, 


and various micro-organisms, as well as by 
The decay of plants 
and animals is brought about by bacteria. 


some plants and trees. 


It is a piece of mail 
incompletely 
dressed, or so improperly prepared that 
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Here are some interesting figures prepared 
by George A. Blair, of Kansas. George says 
the 256,000,000 birds of Kansas eat enough 
insects yearly to fill 480 trains of 50 box cars 
each; that is 24,000 cars, with a minimum 


ad- 


without 


On the shores of Lake David, 


orange-blossoms, heliotropes 





White Flowers Made from Colored Ones 
_, 










BLEACHED 
WHITE BY 
IIMERSION 
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Would you like to be able to transform a bouquet of colored 
flowers into pure white ones in a few moments? It is a 
simple and inexpensive trick: 

Mix ten parts of ether with one part of ammonia water 
and place in a deep bowl. Keep it covered or placed in a 
bottle when not in use. This is to prevent evaporation. 
Also be very careful to keep it away from a flame, and do 
not inhale the fumes. 

Cut the stems of the flowers quite long and immerse each 
blossom singly. Dip the flower in the liquid until it is en- 
tirely covered and leave it in until it has bleached pure 
white, which should occur in a few minutes. When fully 
whitened remove it and hang it up, head down, to dry. 
Then take the rest in order and repeat the operation. 

When dried out the flowers will be snow-white and can 
be mixed with a few colored ones to make a very pleasing 
bouquet. L. B. Robbins. 














weight of 24,000 pounds to the car. Blair 
figures that the birds of his state eat every 
year 576,000,000 pounds of insects. 


touch. 
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Fla., there was recently built a large labeeaat 
for extracting essential oils and perfumes from 
the hundreds of acres of roses, orchids lilies 


and o 
geous blossoms. Nearby mn << 
deposits of practically pure kaolin 
wonderfully smooth clay of beset. 
parlor fame that has the ability ; 
absorb the sweet perfume of th 
flowers. A new process hag be, 
developed, in which the flower petals 
are placed in a closed chamber ty. 
gether with the magic kaolin, and the 
absorbed perfume is later Temoved 
from the clay by means of aleohol, § 
efficient is this modern method thy 
it gives the American manufacturer, 
decided advantage over the Jab. 
wasting practises of the Orient, up 
which we have hitherto been largely 
dependent for milady’s perfumes, The 
new and picturesque industry prop. 
ises to shift the center of perfumery 
production from the Far East to th 
land of Ponce de Leon. A. A.H. 


In studying the subject, “What 
makes the rooster crow?”’ it was found 
that any perfectly normal hen will 
in the prolonged absence of the male 
crow most vigorously, though her 
voice may not be so full of challenge. 
Now the question arises: In th 
prolonged absence of man, woulds 
woman whistle? 


One of Our Folks writes: “We have 
learned that it is not enough to pr 
vide a ring in the nose and a staff to 
lead bulls. If permitted to get his 
nose to the ground, the bull may sna 
the staff off by pressing it hard upa 
the earth, and then he is at liberty. 
The head must be kept up from the 
ground.” 

The oddest thing I saw in 1924 was 
my cow holding a limb with he 
mouth trying to shake apples offs 
sour apple tree. F. L. M., Va. 


Poison bottles feel like any othe 
kind of bottles in the dark. A stm 


of sandpaper pasted on the _ poison bottles 
makes them unmistakably - different to th 
That pointer may save-your life. 


Cirrus Clouds Are Ice-Needles 


NE of the most beautiful clouds is the cirrus. 
These clouds, the cirrus, can be seen in any 
season of the year, but we shall have a look at them from a neigh- 
boring field or some other point of vantage on this fine August day. 


The region of the cirrus, five 
to eight miles above sea-level, 
contains very little of the cloud- 
producing moisture which sup- 
plies our rain or snow. There- 
fore the clouds there, instead of 
being dense, are delicate and 
fibrous in texture, the threads 
following the direction of the 
moister streaks of wind blowing 
at that dry level. The name, 
“cirrus,’’ means a lock, or curl, 
and is applied because the typical 
cloud-form looks very much like 
a wisp of whitish hair. 

We can see these little tufts 
scattered here and there across 
the general blue or whitish-blue 
of the sky. Some look like long, 
straight threads. Others band 
together and appear much like 
the white-caps of wavelets on the 
lake. Most beautiful of them all 
is a long white plume, like an 
ostrich feather, stretched across 
the sky, as seen in the picture. 
This form is sometimes called 
‘‘mare’s-tail,’’ although, strictly 
speaking, mares’-tails are the 








By Willis Edwin Hurd 





A beautiful cirrus formation 


streaks and brushes which, in a cloud group, remind 
one of the flowing or bobbed tails of our steeds. 

Cirrus clouds float in a region where the temperature is many degre 
below zero Fahrenheit, therefore are largely composed of tiny ice-needles 


or snow-crystals. As one 
serves them, the clouds are set 
to form, dissolve, or change # 
shape, according as changes 
place in the streaky air curretl 
which carry them. 

These clouds, s0 frequently 
seen in a fair sky, are oftet. 
though not always, associated 
with approaching-rain. 
rain area of a cyleone, OF) 
moves to eastward across) 
country, some of the moist 1 
air in it is carried into the s 
moving upper air currents 
the west. The cirri, movia 
than the a that er , 
appear in advance , 
he old mariners’ rhyme =. 
“Mackerel scales and 

tails 9 
Make lofty ships carry low as 

Magnificent cirrus fo a nl 
often are seen hundreds 1d 
in advance of bo a 
hurricanes, so ma ; 
our southeastern —_ f 
presence of such a trop! 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 
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“<1 With Miller Padlocks 


ie _ = 
ioe so easy to buy 
ll of challenge, 

rises: In the 
man, would 4 


there is scant excuse for your 
tea: ele property to go unprotected. 


‘nough to pre 
and a staff to 


beara . > nor better lock protec- 
- bull may snap ie cannot buy more 


g it hard upon tion for the purchase price than you get in 


Pyle’ Miller Padlocks. 


oo 
+ 100 They are on sale right near you. More than suaeeen an 
mb wil os twenty thousand stores have them displayed on = F z 


e a Miller panels or in the Miller orange counter boxes. 
| L. M., Va 


like any other There are so many ways in which loss is incurred oe) a MILLER 

rg that it is but the part of common sense to stop every 

[oval to te possible avenue of loss. Miller Padlocks—always = 

your life. dependable—will prevent many of your possessions hie 
from straying off either because of careless, forgetful Fs: 


borrowers or because of the depredations of thieves. 


Protect your possessions with Miller Padlocks 
| group, remind 
of our steeds 


s many degre MILLER LOCK COMPANY 


ane Leadership since 1871 


ore Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


s changes B10 THE MERCHANT: Miller Panel and Display Stand Assortments 
ry oir ae make padlock sales easier. Ask your jobber about them. 


MILLER 


RE G. U. s. |. oe @ 




























The Rug shown 


above is No. 552 
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(fs GOLD SEAL 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 









Two minutes cle 
instead of twenty— | 








Which one are you?—the old-fashioned 
housewife who spends hours beating and 
sweeping her woven floor-coverings! Or 
the clever up-to-date woman who saves 
her time and strength with easily-cleaned 
Congoleum Gold-Scal Rugs. 

Dirt cannot grind into the firm, smooth, 
sanitary surface of a Congoleum Rug. 
Spilled things cannot stain it, for Congo- 
leum is waterproof and grease-proof. Just 
a few strokes with a damp mop, and your 
rug is as clean as when new. 

You don’t sacrifice beauty, either. Con- 
goleum Gold-Scal Rugs are famed for 
their variety and artistry of design. Rich 
Oriental motifs, all-over floral effects, 
clean-cut tiles and wood-blocks—there’s a 
pattern suited to every room in the house. 


GOLD-SEAL 





And they’re so easy to lay! You just un- 
roll these rugs and after a few hours they 
hug the floor without any kind of fastening. 


Big in Value—Low in Price 
In no other sanitary floor-covering can 
you find such value at so little cost. 
When you buy a Congoleum Rug you 
have secured the utmost floor-covering 
value that your money can buy! 


Look for the Gold Seal 


And the famous Gold Seal pledge of 
“Satisfaction or Your Money Back” 
makes your purchase doubly safe. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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